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PROCEEDINGS 


IN THE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Bolt-court, 30. Jan., 1833. 
In another part of the Register | 
have inserted, from the Morning Chro- 
nicle newspaper, an account of the first 
debate in the reformed House of Com- 
mons. I shall not continue to do this, 
nor any thing like it; but I thought 
that, merely as a matter of curiosity, my 
readers would like to have an account 
of this first debate. I teke it from the 
Morning Chronicle, as being the paper 
which I have for many years found to 
be generally the most substantially 
correct ; in this present instance, I do 
not answer for the perfect correctness, 
except as far as relates to my own 
speech, which I have now taken from 
the True Sun evening newspaper for 
insertion, in which it was corrected 
by myself. Before I proceed further, I 
think it necessary to insert the follow- 
ing letter to the editor of the Moning 
Chronicle. 


To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 
21, South Parade, St. James's Park, 
Jan. 30, 1833. 

Sir,—In the report which you have 
published of my speech in the House of 
Commons, you have inadvertently com- 
mitted a very material error. You 
make me say, ‘ that the people of this 
Country were paying 5s..a pound, or 
‘ 15d. an ounce on their tea.” What | 
did say was this, that, “‘ in the article 
“of tea, for instance, they paid 5s. a 

pound for that which they ought to 














































‘“ have for 15d.” ‘This is precisely the 
difference in price, in the same sort of 
tea, between England and the United 
States of America. 1 did not say, that 
“ the poor man paid forty times as much 
“ tax as the rich man on the necessaries 
« of life.” Lalluded to other taxes, with 
regard to which I was perfectly correct. 
In the report of the few words which I 
said in opposition to the second motion, 
you make me speak of ‘ picking the 
pockets of the people.” I did not make 
use of that phrase. It was a phrase, 
meaning that the money was unjustly 
taken out of the pockets of the people, 
but nothing about picking pockets. 
Hard words are not necessary when 
deeds are so flagrant. 

This is not written to you, Sir, in the 
way of complaint. The conduct of your 
reporter has been very fair towards me ; 
aud the wonder with me is, and always 
has been, that reports are made so ac- 
curately as they are. ‘Io be misunder- 
stood in cases of this sort, must neces- 
sarily occasionally happen ; and, for my 
part, I shall never complain unless the 
misrepresentation shall appear to be 
manifestly wilful, and unless there be a 
refusal to publish a correction of the 
misstatement. As to the trouble that 
these corrections may give me, I have 
not undertaken this task without duly 
considering all the labour which it im- 
poses upon me. My time, all the best 
of my hours, at any rate, during the 
session of Parliament, belong to my 
constituents, and not to me; and 
amongst the other duties which my 
solemn engagements with them impose 
upon me, is the duty which I have now 
been performing. 

Lam, Sir, 
your most obedient servant, 
Wau. COBBETT. 

Besides these errors in point of fact, 
there were others of less importance, 
which the reader will find corrected in 
the True Sun; and I intend, regularly, 
to make these corrections for republi- 
cation-in that evening paper. 
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Now, as to the subject of the debate, 
it became matter of great import- 
ance, in a pecuniary point of view, 
especially when connected with the 
previous enormous grants to the 





Speaker and his son. The question of 
fitness or unfitness for the office, 
though of some consequence, certainly, 
became matter of no consequence at all, | 
when compared with the effect which 
must naturally be produced upon the | 
people, by the choosing of a pensioner, 
with a son a sinecurist, to be put at the 
head of this reformed House of Com- 
mons ‘There was something, to be 
sure, extremely strange, in the servants 
of the King making application to a) 
known and decided enemy of parlia- 
mentary reform to become the Speaker 
of the new House of Commons ; some- 
thing that could not fail to excite the 
suspicion, that they wished to have the 
Tories at their back, to assist them in 
preventing any real change in the sys- 
tem. It is impossible not to believe, 
that there must have been some motive 
of this sort at the bottom of this nego- 
tiation ; and, therefore, this was a good 
objection on the part of Mr.O'Connux1 ; 
the argument of unfitness in Mr. Svur- 
Ton, merely because he held opinions 
different from those entertained by a 
supposed majority of the House, does 
not appear to have had much weight in 
it; and the real and solid argument 
against his elevation was this: that he 
is an enormous pensioner ; that he has 
been living upon the public money ever 
since he was very young; that he be- 
longs to a family aggrandized from the 
proceeds of the public purse ; and that, 
therefore, to put him at the head of 
this reformed House of Commons, to 
select him as an epitome of the whole 
House, was to declare to the people, 
that the reform should produce them 
no alleviation of their burdens. It is a 
pity that this was not made the ground- 
work of the opposition to his appoint- 
ment. But this, which lam sare my 
readers will deem the great and sub- 
stantial objection, was not even alluded 
to by Mr. Hume, who brought forward 
the motion for appointing Mr. Lirrie- 





Ton in preference to Mr. Surron. His 
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was an argument confined solely to 
comparative fitness and compatibility ; 
and as there was to set against that, 
“ the saving of four thousand pounds 
a year,” many men voted for the 
saving.” If it had been a question of 
pensioner or no pensioner, the result 
would have been different. There 
would have been many more to vote 
for no pensioner. 1 am not pretendin 

to bélieve, that there would have been 


‘anything like an equal division, even 


then; for this was not a question on 
which any of the members were pledged; 
it was not a question of taking off taxes, 
or of laying on taxes; if put in its 
proper shape, it still would have been 
only a question relating to the character 
of the House, only a mere symptom of 
its future intentions; and though that 
was a great deal to decide, it was a 
matter that would make a deep impres- 
sion only on thinking persons. There- 
fore, probably half the members present 
looked upon themselves as giving a 
vote for the saving of public money. 
With regard to the Act of Parliament 
granting the pension in fee, and in re- 
version, I think that Sir Joun Camp- 
BELL will find it very difficult to re- 
concile his construction of it to law or 
toreason. He said, that the act pro- 
vided for the pension’s beginning from 
the hour that Mr. Surron ceased to 
be Speaker : and that he did not cease to 
be Speaker, until another Speaker tas 
chosen ; and that, therefore, by being 
again chosen Speaker, he was in fact 
continued in his office, and that, of 
course, the pension would not begin to 
become due, until the time when he 
should cease to be Speaker ‘hereafter. 
Ifthis be the true construction of the 
act, why choose him again? If he 
were Speaker at the very moment when 
the debate was going on, why propose 
him again; why debate about the 
matter ; why propose him; why not let 
him take the chair as usual, and sit 
there till voted out of it? Itwas said, 
that, if the King had died, between the 
dissolution and the return of the new Par- 
liament, the old Parliament must have 
been called together again, with their 
old Speaker at their head ; and that, 
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herefore, he still was Speaker until the 
ery hour when the House was debat- 
There appears not to 
be the shadow of ground for con- 
sidering him still to be Speaker, 
any more than for considering the 
members of the late Parliament to 
be the members of this. ‘This con- 
truction of the act is wholly untena- 
ble ; and, it is as clear as daylight, that 
Mr. Surron might, the moment that 
ithe pension act was passed, have sold 
he pension for his life, and have put 
he money in his pocket, and that the 
purchaser would, under that act of Par- 
iament, have hada clear right to come 
and demand his money at the Treasury, 
nd to sue the officers of the Treasury, 
f they did not pay him the annuity or 
ent. His being re-chosen Speaker 
Hoes not nullify the act in the smallest 
legree ; he can sell the pension now ; 
nd if he do not sell it and put the 
money safely in his pocket, it will not 
be owing to any impediment that he can 
find in that act. If he do not receive 
he pension and the salary at the same 
ime, it must be owing to his own 
brbearance, and not to any protection 
hat the public purse will receive from 

e law. 

So much for this first act of this re- 
brmed House of Commons, It was al- 
ays clear, that the people must not 
acken in their exertions ; that, what- 
ver they want done, they must petition 
br; that they must be much more vi- 
lant than ever they were in the ob- 
kining of the Reform Bill; that they 
hust not delay; not neglect their im- 
ortant duties ; for that, if they be SI- 
ENT, they may be well assured, that 
thing will be done for their relief. 
hey ought to meet in counties, in 
ties, in boroughs, in towns, in villages : 
he right of petition is that right, the 
igilant and resolute exercise of which,’ 
nglish tyrants have always found to 
p, at last, too strong for them. The) 

ple should consider, that even the 
embers on whom they most justly 
ly, stand in need of their support. 
lence is proverbially taken to give 
nsent: and, if the people be silent, 








them be well assured, that no man, 
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however great his zeal, his industry, and 
his talent, can be of any service toi 
them. It was the people themselves 
who caused the Reform: Bill to be 
brought in; it was the people themselves 
that caused the second House of Com- 
mons to pass the Reform Bill; it was 
the people themselves that finally caused 
the success of the bill: and it is the 
people themselves, who must now 
cause that bill to produce any of the ef- 
fects which they have expected from it. 

The means which the people have to 
use, are, first, petitioning ; next, remon- 
strating ; next, resisting. These are 
the means which they have used in for- 
mer times. Let us hope that it never 
will be necessary for them ever again to 
resort to either of the two latter. That 
the right of resisting acts of undoubted 
tyranny, exists in every people on earth ;. 
and if it did not, men would be worse 
off than the beasts that perish. The 
right, this last and terrible right, was 
resorted to at that epoch, which was 
called the Revolution ; and it is now, 
on the same principle, resorted to in the 
State of Sours Caronina; where, in 
my opinion, it is rightfully exercised ; 
because it is exercised in resistance of 
heavy, unequal, and unjust taxation. 
We, however,though heavily oppressed ; 
though we have suffered long, and very. 
severely, have, | am satisfied, no need 
to resort to desperate means of any 
kind. Our arms are PETITIONS, in 
the usual style and manner empioyed 
by our ancestors. By the means of pe- 
titions, we hold direct communication 
with those who make, and who admi- 
nister the laws; we tell them very freely 
what we think of their acts; we ex- 
press our wishes to them with regard to 
what they ought to do, and what they 
ought not to do: we complain of those 
of their acts which we deem injurious 
to us; and, though the form of our de« 
mand is that of a prayer, and though 
that is a form, which is required by the 
great respect which every one owes to 
the laws, as well as to the office of those 
who make and execute the laws, this 
prayer is, in effect,as much a demand 
as if it went by that name. 
fathers were extremely tenacic 
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regard to this right of petitioning,' ward the petitions. The malt and hop. 
which, though ridiculed by Mr. Parne,|taxes ought to stand at the head of 
is a right, under the existence of which,|every petition for relief. Until these 
if it be freely enjoyed, and steadily @x-| be entirely taken off, there can be no 
ercised, a tyranny never can exist for| man in his senses to propose any altera- 
any length of time. tion in the Corn-bill. ‘They are the 

The next thing is, then, on what sub- cause of more and greater evils than 
jects the people ought now to petition are to be described in a volume. ‘They 
the House of Commons. Every man have mainly assisted in breaking up 
who reflects but very little upon the|that happiest of all communities that 
matter, will perceive, that the main|the world ever saw; namely, the agri- 
thing to be accomplished is,a REDUC- | cultural community of England. ‘The 
TION OF THE TAXES, There are) soap-tax is also excessively burden- 
other things that want to be attended some, and falling most heavy on those 
to. Divers very crying grievances ;| who can least bear it; and, with regard 
grievances such as our forefathers never|to the stamps and the assessed taxes, 
dreamed of the possibility of ; and these | independent of their pressure, their par- 
must all be redressed ; or else, this re- | tiality is so crying, that it is impossible 
form of the Parliament will have failed | for any just man to look at them with- 
of its object. But, the first thing of all | out feeling himself swell with indigna- 


is, a reduction of the taxes; because|tion. The whole of the taxes ought to 
the burden of taxation is the real source | be repealed, and that, too, without loss 
of all the evils which the country has/of time; but still the malt and hop- 
toendure. It is the cause of the bodily |taxes demand a preference; and it is 
sufferings of the people ; it is the cause} for a repeal of those taxes, which | most 
of the increase of crime; it is the cause| strongly recommend all my countrymen 
of the profligacy of expenditure, not|to petition without loss of time. For a 


only in public affairs, but in the private | bushel of malt and a pound of hops we 
affairs of man; it is the cause of the/ are now paying about twelve shillings, 
new and severe laws that have been|instead of having them for about five, 
passed ; and of the abridgment of our| which we should have, were there no 
liberties of every description. There-/|tax upon either; so that here are the 
fore, the first thing to do is, to obtain} millionsof England and Wales paying 
a reduction of these enormous taxes ; | pretty nearly two hundred per cent. oa 
and, taking these taxes in the order in| account of tax, upon their drink, coming 
which they are cruel and mischievous, | from the produce of our own soil, while 
they stand, in my opinion, in the fol-| the great and the rich are paying about 
lowing order : fifty per cent. tax upon their drink, 
1. The taxes on malt and hops. which is the produce of a foreign soil. 
2. The tax on soap. Every one complains of the mischief of 
3. The taxes on stamps. the beer-shops ; every one complains of 
4. The taxes on houses, Windows, and|the groups of homeless and houseless 
other things, coming under the) young people in the country ; every one 
head of assessed taxes. complains of the increase of crime; 
These taxes immediately concern us every one perceives that these evils 
all: they are on the growth of our) have proceeded from the banishment of 
land, or on our transactions with one’ the young people from the farm-houses: 
another, or on our dwelling-places, or | but no one seems to perceive the power 
on the things that we use. With regard | which the malt-tax has had in producing 
to things which come from abroad, or that banishment. This malt-tax, there- 
things, the use of which is not common fore, is the first thing to be assailed ; 
to us all, there will be time enough to! and the people should recollect, that 
speak hereafter. At present these are their representatives have very little 1 
the taxes to be petitioned against ; and | do with regard to the expenditare of the 
no time should be lostin sending for-| public money ; that their business js 10 
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Which it can legally refrain. 
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vent the money being taken impro- 
ly from the people. No exciseman 

» go into a malt-house without an act 
Parliament to warrant him in so 
ing. Therefore, it is to their repre- 
atatives in Parliament that the people 
to apply, in order to be eased of this 
rden, and of all other burdens. It is 
e duty of the members to exert them- 
Ives to their utmost to accomplish this 
urpose ; but it is also the duty of the 
sople to second the efforts of those 
embers ; and the way for them to se- 
ond them is, to draw up, to sign as 
merously as possible, and to send for- 
ard, their petitions to their own mem- 
ors, if they be ready to receive, to pre- 
nt, and to support them; or else to 
pme other members. ‘The rules con- 
erning petitions are these ; first, a pe- 
ition must be on one piece of paper or 
parchment, or on two or more pieces of 
aper, pasted together: it must contain 
oO expressions which are seditious, or 
gainst the principles of the, Christian 
eligion; it must contain no expres- 
ions essentially slanderous on indivi- 
uals, unaccompanied with facts to 
ender such expressions just. It must 
Contain no expressions which are mani- 
festly insulting or disrespectful to the 
ouse; and it must contain a proper 
prayer ; that isto say, it must pray for 
he House to do something which the 
vuse can legally do, or to refrain from 
loing something,§ from the doing of 
A petition 
bught to state no fact which is not 
trictly true; but that is a matter which 
Must rest with the petitioners them- 
selves: the member who presents a 
petition is not at all responsible for the 
truth of its allegations. If a petition 
Have the above attributes, positive as 


well as negative, any member to whom 


it is carried and delivered, at a suitable 
ime and in a proper manner, is bound 
o present it, whether he agree in opinion 
ith the petitioners or not. It it were 
ot thus, the right of petition would be 
a farce: the right would merely bea 
right to keg a member to present a pe- 
tition for you, it being wholly optional 
with him, whether he would present it 
ornot; and, thus, you might go the 


! 
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round of the six hundred and fifty-eight 
members, and not get your petition 
presented after all. If a petition is to 
come from a distance, and does not, to- 
gether with a cover, weigh an ounce, 
a member’s frank brings it postage 
free. If it be a larger parcel, it ought 
to be done nicely up, sent by coach, 
carriage paid, and sent to some mem- 
ber, at his dwelling-place in London ; 
or, directed to him, at the House of 
Commons, where letters or parcels are 
alway sure to find him. 

I do beseech my readers well to think 
of these matters : 


**A man of words and not of deeds, 
** Is likea garden full of weeds ;” 


is a saying as old, in all probability, as 
gardens themselves; and I do beg my 
readers to bethink them of it well now. 
Paper, pen, and ink, are all that are 
wanted, and a great deal less time and 


pens than are wasted by almost every 


| man in every twenty-four hours of his 


life. Let this be borne in mind. Iam 
sure I shall not have to reproach my 
sensible and public-spirited constitu- 
ents with a neglect of their duty in this 
case ; and I hope that I shall see the 
whole kingdom follow their example. 
A petition ought not to be a long, rig- 
narole, sentimental thing. A hundred 
words are better than a thousand. A 
short petition always produces more 
effect than a long one, unless it be upon 
a subject so large and so complicated 
as to require statemenis of reasons as 
well as of facts. Again, | beg my 
readers to bear in mind, that it is upon 
their conduct, in this crisis, that they 
have to depend for their happiness, 

Nota bene. Auy parce}s sent to Bolt- 
court, to be forwarded to any member 
that is in town, will, if the carriage be 
paid, be received, and sent to him im- 
mediately. But the best way is to di- 
rect the letter or parcel to the member 
himself, at the House of Commons, 
London. 





THE LIBELLERS, 


l raxe fromthe Morning Chronicle 
of this day, 31. Jan, 1833, a short re- 





port of what took place in ,the Court 
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yesterday, in the case of the Baynes’ 
libel on me; and in the proceedings on 
which it seents that anecessary formality 
had not been complied with, which 
rendered it impossible to proceed upon 
the rule obtained this term; and this 
happened too late for a fresh application 
to be made before the next term. 


CRIMINAL INFORMATION. 


Rex v. Baynes AND ANOTHER. — Mr. 
Baynes showed cause against the rule, which 
had been granted on behalf of Mr. Cobbett, 
against the defendants, for publishing in a 
Leeds Paper, of which they were supposed to 
be proprietors, a libel on William Cobbett, 
Esq., Member for Oldham. He believed it 
would be unnecessary for him to go into the 
circumstances, for he contended, that in the 
affidavits in support of the rule, bo sufficient 
evidence was stated to show that the de- 
fendants were proprietors of the paper in 
question. 

The Court was of that opinion.—Rule 
discharged. 





PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tuesday. 


The members assembled here in great 
numbers as early as half-past one o’clock. By 
two o’clock we should suppose that there were 
at least three hundred present, which is a 
much greater number than we everremember 
to have seen on the first day at the opening of 
any former Parliament. Possibly the Act for 
abolishing the oaths to be taken before the 
Lord Steward might have contributed to this, 
as no other ceremouy seemed to be necessary 
than for members to present themselves and 
walk into the House. No oaths were taken 
there, and the members congregated on the 
floor, or sat on the benches engaged iu con- 
versation. Mr. ©'’Connell and Mr. Cobbett 
were two of the earliest attendants. Mr. Cob- 
hett took his seat upon the Treasury bench, 
close between Lord Althorp and the members 
for the City of London, who usually sit, on the 
first day, on the right of the Speaker's chair. 
Among the persons present whom we noticed 
were—Lord Althorp, Lord John Russell, Sir 
James Graham, Mr. Charles Grant, Mr. Man- 
ners Sutton, the Attorney-General, and others. 
The ministerial side of the House was much 
crowded. On theopposition beaches we saw Sir 
R. Peel, Sir R. laglis, the Marquis of Chandos, 
Sir Richard Vyvyan, Mr. Hume, the Messrs. 
O'Conuell and others. Alderman Wood and 
Sir John Key appeared in their robes. At 
half- past two o'clock the Gentleman Usher of 
the Black Rod came and announced that the 
Lords, authorised by his Majesty’s Commis- 
sion to open the Parliament, requested the at- 
tendance of the Commons. Lord Althorp and 
the Ministers, with some few other members 





from the ministerial side of the House, went 
away immediately, and soon afterwards re. 
turned. No announcement was made to the 
House, but 

Mr. Hume rose to ask whether it was the 
intention of his Majesty’s Ministers to bring 
in a bill to alter the act for grauting an ap- 
nuity to the late Speaker? ‘That was a sub- 
ject of great importance. 

Lord ALTHORP interrupted the honourable 
Gentleman. It was against all usage and 
custom, he believed, to enter upon business, 
They were uot entitled to enter into any dis- 
cussion except that for electing the Speaker. 

Mr. Hume proceeded : He would then take 
that opportunity of referring to the election of 
the Speaker, and he would call the attention 
of the House to that subject. That now ap- 
peared to him to be a measure of the utmost 
importance which the House could attend to, 
aud he was well aware that, in doivg so, he 
was undertaking a duty which was persoually 
unpleasavt. It was, however, a public duty, 
and he craved the indulgence of the House 
while he stated the reasons why it appeared to 
him «specially necessary that the individual 
elected to that high and confidential situatiun 
should enjoy the complete confidence and 
yood opinion of the House and of the country 
at large. He was aware that it had been 
customary to make arrangements for the 
election of Speaker by the different parties in 
the House before the actual election, and 
that the arrangements for that nomination 
met the judgment aad the approbation of 
the majority, and that it was a common pro- 
ceeding for such previous arrangements to 
meet the concurrence and be supported by 
the opinion of the House. On that ground 
it might be considered presumption on 
his part to offer an opinion, and much 
more when he concluded, as he meant 
to conclude, by proposing an individual 
whom he conceived as capable of filling 
the chair with honour, and deserving of the 
confidence of the House and the country. It 
might be necessary at times to agree to such 4 
previous arrangement, but it was not proper 
on this occasion. They had met under peculiar 
circumstances; they had met ata time when, 
if ever the public attention was peculiarly 
directed to their proceedings, more 59, 
he believed, that on any occasion of which he 
had read in history. ‘They were bound on the 
part of the country, to electa man who should 
uot only be capable of perfurming the ordinary 
duties of Speaker, but who enjoyed the confi- 
dence of the majority of the House, and whom 
the House would be ready to support. He 
ought, as nearly as possible, to represent the 
Opiuions entertained by the majority of 
the House. He is frequently called upo® 
to inflict censure, or to express appro- 
bation in the name of the House; am 
he therefore should be by his feelings and 
opinions connected with the majority of the 
House, or it could not be expected that he 
would do justice tu their sentiments and 
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‘wishes. On “that principle it was usual for 
the majority of the House to nominate some 
person whose political opinions ‘and feelings 
were known to accord with those of the ma- 
jority of the House, aud whose opinions were 
‘jikely to meet with the approbation of the 
-peoplerat large. Ou no occasion, he would 
venture to say, did the people take a greater 
















was it more necessary that the gentlemaao no- 
smivated for Speaker should enjoy the confi- 
dence of the majority of that House and the 
country ; and on no occasion was the House 
ever placed in a more difficult situation than 
at preseat with regard to the person to be 
elected to the high office in question. He 
candidly admitted that there were good grounds 
for the course pursued, and that at first he was 
not inclined to offer any opposition to the in- 
dividual to be proposed by his Majesty’s Go- 
' vernment, or by those who had taken part in 
the previous arrangement, It was in favour 
of the \views of those members who made the 
previous arrangement, and it was a motive 
which made him incline to assent to it, that 
it would not be attended with any expense. 
But when he considered the matter, be found 
that he could not acquiesce in it. Certainly 
there was no man in that House more bound 
| to feelyrateful towards another than he was 
to the late Speaker. When he cousidered the 
great urbanity of the Speaker’s manners 
(cheers), the attention he bad received from 
_him—from one so highly situated as was the 
Speaker of that House—he should always feel 
grateful for his behaviour. In undertaking 
the task which had falien on him, he hoped 
that the House believed that he was actuated 
_ by nothing but a sense of public duty. But 
‘there were occasions when public duty made 
' men violate private feelings, and certainly, on 
public questions all private feelings must 
“yield to that paramount sense of the duty 
which every member of that House owed to 
his country and his constituency. -He had no 
hesitation in saying, that all private consider- 
ations were in favour of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, whose courtesy in giving him his sup- 
port in public business, both in that House 
and out of that House, merited his regard ; 
and he hoped that no Gentleman would sup- 
pose that what he was about to do was actu- 
ated by any feeling of hostility. It was quite 
the contrary ; and he hoped and trusted that, 
whatever might be the result, no difference 
ould take place in the conduct of the right 
hon. Gent. towards him. Under the cireum- 
Stances of the present moment he must call 
on the House, not only to consider what had 
heen the practice on former occasions, but 
what ought to be their conduct on the present 
ceasion. Their acts were all open to ani- 
madversion, and every member ought to be 
prepared to state the reasons which guided 
his vote, and be prepared, without hesitation, 
to justify all his proceedings. It was im 
ible for him, from the interest he in 
hose deep-rooted opinions, which were, ‘be 
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believed, directly the opposite to those em- 
braced by the right hou, Gentleman whose 
opinions had been openly avowed—and to 
whom be gave the credit of an honest con- 
viction, that those opinions, and the actions 
they dictated, were calculated to promote the 
happiness of the country—it was impossible 
for him, in giving credit to the right bon. 


interest in their proceedings ; on no occasion | Gentleman and bis party, for the sincerity of 
| their convictions, not to express a hope that 


they would give bim credit for the same sin- 
cerity in the proposition he meant to make, 
and that it was made from no other motives 
than those of the public good. He was one 
of those who had always advocated parlia- 
mentary reform, not only as a great and in- 
portant measure of itself, but as a means to 
effect those important changes which it was 
pecessary to give that relief to the people 
which they expected, and for which they had 
sought reform. Onless further alterations 
were made, tley would not receive those ad- 
vantages to which they were so well entitled 
from the exertions which they had made to 
obtain their rights. To obtain all these ad- 
vantages, it was necessary to have a Speaker 
who should represent the opinions of the ma- 
jority of the House. If such were the case— 
if a Speaker should be chosen who was not an 
advocate for reform, how could he, an advo- 
cate for reform, believing, too, that the majo- 
rity of that House were reformers, and pre- 
pared to fulfil the wishes of their constituents 
—how could he believe that the majority of 
that House would have their feelings and 
sentiments properly represented by one who 
was not a refurmer; and how could the 
feel themselves contented with any course 
adepted in ‘regard to measures hereafter 
contemplated ? It was possible among the 
varied duties which a Speaker might 
have to perform, which made it proper that he 
should be a reformer ; it was possible that cir- 
cumstances might arise, when the Gentleman 
who filled that situation might have to sup- 
port the principles of reform. | Certainly the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr, Manners Sutton) 
might express sentiments in accordance with 
the usages of the House, but not in accord- 
ance with the sentiments and views of those 
who were of opinion that other measures were 
necessary to secure the benefits of the im- 
portant chavge which had been made. He 
could not bring himself to think that it.was 
not of great importance that the individual 
who filled the, chair of that House, should not 
be of the political opinions of the majority of 
the House, and should not have their full 
confidence, He considered it most important, 
when the public were anxiously looking at 
their proceedings, that the public should be 
satisfied by their choice, and tbat there should 
be n0 compromise of principle in placing an 
individual to preside over their deliberations, 
who did not agree in opinion with the majori 
of the House. It was proper to elect an in 
vidual who entertained opinions coinciding 
with those of the majority, which would give 
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him a better chance of executing well the dif- 
ficult duty of expressing what was really the 
opinion of the House. Otherwise it was pos- 
sible, on all difficult questions, it might be 
doubted whether he justly expressed the opi- 
nions of the House, and did justice to its pro- 
ceedings. He challenged any gentleman pre- 
sent to produce an instance of a large body of 
men, who assembled to deliberate, placing at 
their head, and giving power to regulate 
their proceedings, and to preserve order in 
their business, a man who was opposed in his 


_opinions to the majority. No instance could 


be found of men electing a president or chair- 
man—an individual who professed opinions 
directly contrary to the opinions professed by 
the majority. He meant to make no reflec- 
tions on the opinions of the right hon. Gentle- 
man who had maofully maintained his prin- 
ciples; but he could not think it his duty to 
place in a situation of coufidence a gentleman 
who professed opinions directly opposite, he 
believed, to the majority. The times were 
full of difficulty. He believed that circum- 
stances might arise which would require a 
man of no ordinary firmuess, and a man en- 
tertaining opinions like the majority, as the 
agent and organ of the House. He contem- 
plated as possible, a difference of opinion be- 
tween that House and the House of Peers, 
and when it would be most important that the 
rights of that braoch of the legislature, which 
were the rights of the people, should be sup- 
ported; and would not the House—would nut 
the people think that danger might arise, 
that their rights might be impeded, and that 
confusion might ensue from having as an 
orgap a mau whose sentiments did not accord 
with theirs? Hedid not say that this would 
be the case; he hoped it would not; but when 
he considered that it was possible, that there 
was a great probability even of disputes, he 
must say that it was necessary to have an in- 
dividual to fill the chair whose opinions ac- 
corded with those of the people, and possessed 
the other qualifications, The right hon. Gen- 
tleman who had so long filled the chair was 
eminently qual fied by his talents for that situ- 
ation. (Hear, hear). He did not object to 
him on the score of bis abilities, but he was 
anxious to see if he could not find another in- 
dividual as well qualified as the right hon. 
Gentleman, and who, during the long struggle 
for reform, had maiutained those principles 
which the Ministers had propagated and the 
people had supported. He wished that House, 
which represented the people, to elect a man 
who had acted as if he thought the reform 
proper, and who had been elected by a majo- 
rity, he might almost say, unanimously re- 
turned to Parliament by a constituency who 
desired reform. There were such men, men 
who had not indeed been tried in that si:ua- 
tion, but had shown themselves in other situa- 
tions capable of performing all the duties of 
the Speaker of that House. On understanding 
that there was a ee sition to re-elect the 
late Speaker, and t iaking, fur the reasons he 


| had stated, that it was inconsistent with the 
duty he owed to areformed Parliament to sup- 
port such a proposition, be had turned round 
to see in whom he could place confidence, and 
in whom the House and the country conld 
place confidence, if raised to the dignity of 
Speaker. Atone time he considered that it 
weuld be sufficient if he expressed his dissext 
from the nomination proposed, leaving the 
House to decide whether it would or not support 
his views, and in case ithad, then ouly proposing 
the individual whom he thought was likely to 
maiutain the confidence of the House and the 
country. Looking, however, tv the usual 
practice in such cases, and more narrowly to 
the qualification of individuals, and judging 
that it would be preferable to name the indi- 
vidual he thouglit qualified, to merely vega- 
tiving the proposition—be meant, before sit- 
ting down, to putinto nomiuation one of the 
hon. members for the county of Stafford. In 
his opinion that individual was quite fit for 
the station, though he did not come, ig every 
respect, quite up te the mark. (Lawgbter). 
He hoped, as he had been heard so far, that 
he might be further beard. He would can- 
didly express his opinion, and explain the 
reasons for it. The experience of the hva. 
Member, his qualifications, and bis high 
standing, fitted him, both publicly gd pri- 
vately, for the important situation. Besides 
the hon. Member’s high standing, be had had 
great experience in all the business of that 
House; be had been concerned in much o! its 
important business, and he knew no man who, 
session afier session, and day after day, had 
so closely attended to those important duties 
which were acknowledged necessary to ena- 
ble him to fill the important situation of 
Speaker in that House. If he might judge 
from the experience previously obtained by 
other Gentlemen before they became Speakers, 
he must say that he could not find one who 
had equal experience in, and who bad paid 
equal attention to, the business of Parliamevt, 
both public and private, to the hon. Member 
for Staffordshire. The hon. Member's services 
were sufficient to recommend him. As re- 
garded the standing of the bon. Member, he 
had been sent into Parliament by the almost 
unavimous voice of a county, and a man re- 
presenting such a constituency was, in bis 
opivion, peculiarly proper to express the op- 
nions of the people, and be the organ for 
expressing the opinions of the House. !0 
firmness of mind and experience, he w4 
satisfied the hon. Member for Staffordshire 
would not be deficient. Finding that mavy 
others entertained the same decided votions of 
his fitpess to discharge the important duties ° 
a Speaker, he (Mr. Hume) thonght be might 
be excused if he dwelt no longer on that part 
of the subject. There was, however, anothet 
consideration deserving of notice—the statio® 
of the hou. Member in life. As he (Mr. Hume) 
hoped that no future Speaker would be fouod 
to apply for a retiring pension, the fortunes” 

station of a candidate for that office were 2 
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liffrent things when his qualifications 
me to be estimated. In confirmation of his 

r. Hume's) views, be might refer to the re- 
orded opinions of the hon. Member for Tam- 
forth, and those of Mr. Bragge Bathurst, 
pho had considerable influence on the election 
Mr. Abbott; and after having stated their 
ntiments to the House, he would put it, 
phether their choice ought not to fall on one 
whose politicai principles they approved. 
ear, hear). The hon. Gentleman here read 

m extract from Mr. Peel's speech, when pro- 
osing Mr. Mauners Sutton on a former occa- 
fion, to the effect, “‘ That the ostensible 
uties of the Speaker formed asmall part of 
is real functions ; that he was the guardian 
the rights and privileges of the House of 
Commons—privileges in which the people were 
o less interested than the House, and which 
fected them to the remotest posterity. That 
is talents and attainments should be such as 

> command the confidence of the House ; 
hat he should possess weight and dignity to 
mper the warmth of party feeling, and give 
pressiveness to the approbation or the cen- 
re, which, as the organ of the House, he 

Was often called on to pronounce. That the 
Digh importance of his character was proved 
iby the fact, that when votes were equally di- 
ided, his voice became the determination of 
the House of Commons.” Now, after this 
@xtract, in which he fully concurred, he (Mr. 
.) would ask, if any of those Geutlemeu who 
had resisted reform with such pertivacity, and 
Up to the latest moment, were placed in a si- 


uation of so much‘mportance as the speaker- 
hip of the reformed Parliament, would the 
English people believe that its duties would be 


efficiently performed? For his part, he can- 
Widly confessed such a proceeding could not 
nspire him with confidence; aud judging 
rom his own feelings, and from what little he 
Auew of the people of England, he was per- 
HSuaded that they would entertain none. They 
ould view such a choice with alarm and sus- 
picion, whether it proceeded from the feara of 
he opposition, or from the nuion of two parties. 
Hear). It was from such considerations as 
hese that he (Mr. H.) participated in the 
ommon alarm, and believed it impossible for 
he House to commit itself by an act adverse to 
he general feeling of the country, and entirely 
b»pposed to the sound principles stated by the 
hon. Member for Tamworth which compro- 
nised (a laugh)—he meant comprehended— 
lithe duties of the office, and of which he 
ould not weaken the effect by avy additional 
bbservations. Uader the peculiar circum- 
Stances, looking to the official opinions that 
had been recently stated—observing, also, 
hat there seemed a disposition in the Ministry 
© carry the further measures of reform by 
he aid of persons adverse to them—he must 
ondemn any compromise, and recommend 
he Government to take a lesson froma neigh- 
vouriug country, where the influence of office 
as employed to defeat the measures which 

¢ Ministry and the people were anxious 
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to{have carried. (Hear, hear). Moreover, it 
must be horne in mind, that the speakership 
was the only office of dignity which the eee on 
could confer ; all others were bestowed by the 
Crown. And, at the same time, there was a 
principle of the greatest importance involved 
in its disposal. Would a reformed House of 
Commons place in its chair, at the head of its’ 
deliberations, a person whose opinions were 
directly opposed to those changes which must 
be consequent on reform, and which were in 
progress for the reliefof the country? Instead 
of an individual the sincere friend of reform, 
would they choose to preside over their deli- 
berations a gentleman decidedly, diametrically 
adverse to it? Litule could be expected from 
the representatives of England, if they com- 
mitted themselves by placing in their chair a 
gentleman, no matter of what impartiality, 
and the possession of that virtue he freely 
couceded to him, instead of puttiog there at 
once another, of whose devotion to the inte- 
rests of the people there could be no suspi- 
cion. It had been made matter of surprise 
that he (Mr. H.) should support any propo- 
sition contrary to the principle of economy. 
Now if any one supposed that such a paltry 
trifling sum (loud laughter) would weigh with 
him when the forwarding or retarding greatand 
important measures was at stake, he (Mr. H.) 
would tell that person that he had formed a 
very poor and shallow opinion of his views 
and principles. He had been accused of 
pushing economy to mean lengths; of wishing 
to starve the public service: it was totally 
false aud unfounded. He never denied to 
real service ample remuneration, but he had 
proclaimed war against unnecessary expense, 


| against profuse pensions to idle, worthless, 
' and improper persons (hear); and he believed 


it was those who had felt, or still feared that 
warfare that made such cliarges against him. 
The amount of the sum now in question was 
unworthy of notice at such a crisis. As to, 
however, the real state of the matter, evenina 
et point of view, he understood that in’ 
aw, the late speaker would be entitled to both 
the pension and salary, should he be re- 
elected. (Hear, hear, from Mr. O'Connell). 
The act, he was informed, merely made it 
cease upon the acceptance of office under the 
Crown, but the speakership was not one of 
that description, it helonged to the people. 
Let, then, those who urged economy, unde- 
ceive themselves. He would take the exten~ 
sive view of the question, and judge who was 
fittest for the chair by bis sentiments on re- 
form, and the manner in which he was 
ledged to its principles. Mr. Hume here 
iefly cabins what he meant by saying 
that the member for Staffordshire did not 
quite far euough for him, but a noise in the 
ga'lery prevented our catching it. He con- 
cluded by proposing Mr. Littleton as the 
Speaker of the preseut House of Commons. 
Lord Morpetn said, that to hope to in- 
fluence the House in choosing got sever who’ 
should be placed over its high deliberations,’ 
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was an honour to which he could not aspire : 
the part he was about to take was but a com- 


tuency, of which he had the honour to be re- 
presentative. Atone time his own opinions 
Jed him to coincide in the universal feeling as 
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bably be useful. Without intending to produce 
any disunion by reference to that great recent 


pliment paid to the largest English consti- perp which was a source of. hope to some, 


and speculation to others, he would merely, 
observe, thatit did not render less acvisable| 





to the propriety of a different arrangement 
upon the subject then before the House. The 
circumstances, however, which might have 
rendered it proper, bad not arisen, and he 
accordingly turned to the right hon. Gentle- 
man, who for sixteen years and six Parlia- 
ments had filled that arduous post with credit 
to himself, satisfaction to Parliament, and 
advantage to thepeople. (Cheers). He would 
call on the House to secure the continuance of 
those services that were so warmly and gene- 
rally recognised. (Cheers). ‘The Member for 
Middlesex had himself admitted the hon. 
Gentleman's conscientious desire to discharge 
his duties with impartiality, and consequently 
his solitary objection that he was not a parti- 
san of that particular line of opinion to which 
he (Lord Morpeth), acknowledged himself at- 
tached, could not be a very appropriate one. 
It was difficult to propounce a panegyric in 
the presence of its object; but from that diffi- 
culty be was relieved by beiug enabled to 
refer to what occurred in the last session. 
When the Speaker announced his probable 
retirement, how powerful and brilliant was 
the testimony borse to his merits by those 
who were best qualified to judge of them, and 
by the universal acclaim of his contemporaries! 
In the last harassing contention of reform, 
his services were couspicuous. His unfailing 
punctuality and diligence, affability, and sua- 
‘ity of manners, were acknowledged by all. 
He had displayed dignity without pedantry ; 
courtesy without servility; and these inva!u- 
able qualities marked every hour of his offi- 
cial conduct. It was, perhaps, iu private 
business, which had increased of late years to 
such a degree, that his merits were most felt. 
Considering the accumulation of that busi- 
ness, into which (unless the observation 
should be thought to smack tov much of the 
country member) it might be said that rail- 
roads introduced au element, jit must be con- 
fessed that the late Speaker was sivgularly 
adapted to rule Parliament for public improve- 
ments and the maintevance of private rights. 
On these, as on graver matters, which affect- 
ed the feelings and destiuies of uations, be 
was always ready to give information. Iute- 
restaud party spirit might repive, but vio- 
lence and intemperance were rebuked by the 
placid firmness of his demeanour. The House 
could pot refuse to elevate him tu the post he 


had filled with such dignity, aud adorned for 


such aleugth of time, So far from thinking 
that the future duties of the office would be 
more laborious thau the past, he (Lord Mor- 


the preseuce of Jung practice and tried ability. 
in the organ of the House of Commons, He! 
would recommend that the horded attainments 
‘of the Jate Speaker should be appropria‘ed| 
to the use of Parliament, and that the 
fact of the vessel’s having been Jately re-| 
paired, should not militate against the ap- 
poiutment of a good pilot. Whatever defects | 
might have been chargeable to former Par- 
liaments, none could deny the high tone of 
feeling that prevailedinu them, and it would 
therefore be natural to engralt their old and 
obvious advantages on the new Parliament, | 
by selecting a gentleman so disposed to en- 
force and maintain it. He would therefore 


Hon. Charles Manners Sutton. (Loud cheer- 
ing). 


express his full satisfaction in the views which 
bad beeu so eloquently stated by the last 
speaker—though, at the same time, he must 
confess the embarrassment caused to bim by 
the noble Lord’s statement, which left no es- 
sential point of the question untouched. The 
hon. Member for Middlesex had also placed 
him in some difficulty by the qualifications 
(though the conclusion drawn by that hon. 
Member was so much at variance with his 
premises) he allowed to the late Speaker. He 
would ask wnat difficulty was there in de- 
ciding who was fittest to preside over the 
House, atatime which many regarded as one 
of embarrassment and danger, which he (Sit 
F. Burdett) regarded with feelings of hope 
and satisfaction, but which certainly required 
a Speaker of distinguished abilities. They 
should not depend on prophecies, or the pos- 
session of mere taleut, but be guided by solid 
experience. The qualifications of Mr. Man- 
vers Sutton had been proved by sixteen years 5 
they had commanded the approval of every 
member, and of none more than the Member 
for Middlesex. Indeed, that Gentleman’s con- 
duct reminded him of an incident in Scripture. 
Balak sent for Balaam to curse his enemies. 
The prophet accordingly ascended the mout- 
tain for that purpose, but when he came down, 
Balak said to him, “ What hast thou done? 
I desired thee to curse my enemies, and be- 
hold thou hast biessed them.” Nothing could 
be more unreasenabie than the conduct of the 
Member for Middlesex, who endeavoured to 
object to the late Speaker his particular opt 
nious on a certain subject—one, by the way, 
| entirely out of view at that moment—while be 
acknowledged that in the late crisis, the great 
| struggle of parties, his conduct had beea 





peth) thought it would be desirable to effect’ marked by perfect fairness and impartiality t 


some improvement which would secure an all. 
alleviation of the constant attendance at pre- 
sent required, and in effecting that arrange-| 


ment, the aid of Mr, M, Sutton would pro- 


He had given his advice publicly @ 
: a had not spared his time or abi- 


vod counsel, particularly to young. 


conclude by proposing, as Speaker, the Right | 


Sir F. Burpett rose at that early hour to | 


ity—he was always engaged in suggesting 


- 
; 
. 
: 
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who experienced his frequent kindness. It | hon, Gentleman’s services.alone. was his claim 
was a vulgar notion that the Speaker had no- | to their support founded; and he considered 
thing to do but loll in his robes ; little did that his past services would be the best gua- 
: such persons know the labour of the office and | rantee fur his future conduct. (Hear). Placed 
the judgment required to fill it, even in one] as they were on this occasion in a House ,of 
) department—that of private bills; still less | Commons containing so many new members, 
" were they aware how the right v aye 4 and in which they were likely to have the 
} 
t 
; 





) Gentleman had discharged his duties to the] must constant attendance, it was especially 
satisfaction, not only of the House, but of | advantageous that they should elect.a geatle- 
every individual in the House. Indeed he | man whom sixteen years’ constant practice 
» (Sir Francis Burdett) was in the situation of |in the discharge of its duties had rendered 
) an ancient speaker—in Rome it was he be- | completely master, both of the principles and 
) lieved—who made a panegyric on Hercules. | art of bis office, and who was not only exten- 
When he had done, the cry was, Quis vitu- | sively acquainted with the recorded decisions 
peravit?) Who blamed Hercules. (A laugh). | of the House, but had a perfect knowledge of 
The admissions of Mr. Hume as to the cha-|its forms and usages. (Hear, hear). His 
’ racter of the late Speaker far outweighed his | unexampled patience and urbanity were the 
anegyrics of Mr. Littleton, Whatever might | constaat theme of praise amongst all his con- 
be the latter Gentleman's qualifications, in | temporaries, and of gratitude amongst those 
' whatever way he might be put io competition | numerous individuals who at different times 
* with Mr. Manners Sutton, as to mural and | were indebted to him for directions and in- 
intellectual qualities, the latter had still a de- | struction. He took, therefore, the earliest 
cided superiority in his experience. Any real | opportunity of eutreating bis hon, Friends, 
competition with him wastherefore out of the | now that they had availed themselves of what, 
question. The House could not eutertain a| probably, they considered the most convenient 
_ doubt that the settiug up any individual what- | mode of declaring the groands of their politi- 
’ ever as superior to him was idle aud im-|cal opposition, to concur with the almost 
) proper. He coucluded by declaring the satis- | unanimous feeling of the House—unanimous, 
faetion and pleasure with which he seconded | indeed, from personal considerations alone— 
the motion. and place that right hon. Gentleman in the 
| Mr. LirrLeton hoped, that as he was | chair without a division, (Cheers). 
| placed in the awkward situation of an unwil-| Mr, O’Connece objected tu the proposition 
ing candidate, the House would indulge him | of the last speaker, that the motion should be 
with a few moments’ attentiov. (Hear, hear), | withdrawn without a division. It was of great 
He could pot express his sense of the hand«| importance that the people of England should 
some manuer in which his name lad been in- | kuow who were the parties to this transaction, 
troduced by the member for Middlesex, but | and who were opposed to it. He considered this 
he hoped that neither that Gentleman nor | as another instance of that paltry truckling on 
any other would take offence, when he stated | the part of the present Administration towards 
the pain this division caused him (Mr. L.).; their ancient enemies, which had already 
Had his representations been attended to, he | affurced such frequent subjects of complaint. 
would never have been placed in competition | (Wear, hear). He concurred with his bop. 
with a Gentleman whose loug experience of | Friend the member for Middlesex, that this 
sixteen years iu office, whose conduct, public | was a contest of principle—a contest between 
and private, in that arduous, situation, had | the principle of reform on the one hand, and 
_ endeared him to every person with whom he | the principle of Toryism on the other. If the 
had any communicatiou. How far a Speaker | elevation of Toryism were a subject of so 
ought to be the real representative of the opi- | much levity as the hon. Baronet seemed to 
-hious of the House, was a question on which he | consider it, be knew not to what purpose the 
would not enter ; but this much he would de- | long aud uselul life of that member had been 
clare, that never since 1819, when he had | devoted. The whole object of that life, he un- 
Supported the election of Mr. Manners Sut- | derstood, had been to put down Toryism ; and 
_ ton, had that Geutleman ceased to be the con- | yet vow they found him advocating, in his 
tinued assertor of the rights aud privileges of | place in Parliament, the doctrine that it was 
) the Commons. Indeed he firmly beli¢ved | immaterial whether the chief officer of that 
_ that he would rather err in defence than sur- | House was a Tory in priucip'e or not. On that 
render of them. In reference to the questivn | single ground he rested the, question. He ad- 
of economy, which had been raised, in support | mitted the extreme fitness of the right hon. 
of the re-election of the late Speaker, on the Gentleman proposed by the noble Lord to be 
supposition that such an event would be a} Speaker of an unreformed House of Com- 
Saving to the country, if the pensioa which | mons. Personally he felt himself much,in- 
the munificence of the last Parliament had | debted to that right hon. Gentleman forthe 
) ewarded to his services, he (Mr. Littleton) | courteous assistance which he had received at 
agreed with the hon. Member for Middlesex, | his hands. When -he first tuok his seat in 
i t it was totally undeserving cousideration | Parliament, indeed—assailed on the.ove hand 
Da question of such great importance as that | by the open opposition of those who then oc- 
determining who was to be Speaker of the | cupied.the Treasury benches, and the 
reformed Huuse of Commons. On the right equal but more concealed tility of those 
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who sat on this side of the House—he must 
confess that he did not receive so much sup- 
port from that right hon. Gentleman as he 
thought himself entitled to. His explanations 
were cut short—but he must forget it all io 
the subsequent treatment which he expe- 
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rienced. ‘The useful information and assist- 
ance which he was at all times ready to give 
him ia the discharge of his parliamentary 
conduct, more than compensated for any 
grievance such as that to which he had al- 
luded. He agreed with the hon. Baronet, and 
with the uoble Lord, in their remarks on the 
personal qualities of the right hon, Gentle- 
man ; and for the Speaker of an unreformed 
House of Commons, he thought no man could 
be more fit. He was an accomplished, intel- 
ligent gentleman, who had great— almost mi- 
raculous facility in expressing the sentiments 
of that House on every occasion, however ar- 
duous, aud who was perfectly ready to meet 
any demands that might be made upon him. 
But the credit of his Majesty’s Mivi-ters was 
at stake in this matter. The public were 
much disappointed when it found them seek- 
ing every opportunity of thrusting their poli- 
tical enemies into places and offices of great 
"eta and importance. They should stand 
their friends, and leave their enemies to 
shift for themselves. (A laugh). It was ouce 
said of one of our monarchs, that he treated 
enemies like friends, aud his friends like ene- 
mies. Itappeared as though the present Mi- 
nisters were following this excellent example. 
However they should have future opportuni- 
ties of talking on that subject at greater 
length : for he doubted not from the disposi- 
tion they had already evinced, that his Ma- 
jesty’s Government would give abundant cause 
for similar ceasure. He put the question en- 
tirely on the Toryism of the right bon, Gentle- 
man, and he would say, that if it was con- 
tended on the one side that the fitness of the 
right hon. Gentleman had been admitted, even 
by his Friend the member for Middlesex, on 
the other hand no one had ventured to utter 
one word impugniog the extreme fitness of 
the hon. Member for Staffordshire. (Hear). 
He would defy any one to state a single ground 
of objection to that gentleman's qualificatious. 
He was possessed of great parliamentary ex- 
perience, and was well acquainted with all the 
routine of private business. Touching the 
orders and proceedings of that House he was 
full of knowledge, which he was capable of 
communicating with a readiness, clearness, 
and ability, which he exhibited on all occa- 
sions, (Hear). He also possessed one emi- 
nent quality—that of candour. He had known 
him entertain one opinion ou entering the 
House, but his good sense had subsequently 
induced bim tu yield conviction to the argu- 
ments of those who had viewed the question 
in a different light. Thus he was convinced 
that he had one quality of great minds—that 
of perfect candour, in addition to the other 
high qualities of which he was possessed. 
No man existed who was in all respects more 
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qualified to sit as Speaker of the House of 
Commons. There was a considerable degree 
of firmness and equality in both the gentle. 
men; and the true question, therefore, was, 
whether they were to have for the Speaker of 
the House of Commons a Tory or a Reformer? 
(Cheers). He had considered that the grand 
advantage of the Reform Bill was to put 
down Toryism in England—that vile and 
abominable system which existed by the 
plunder of the people, aud by the usurpation 
of their rights. No family had enjoyed the 
fruits of that system more than the family of 
the right hon. Gentleman. They had pos- 
sessed several ro'ten boroughs—they had nu- 
merous nominees in the House—and he should 
like to know of what use the Reform Bill 
would be, if Tories and Tory connexions were 
still to be predominant ; and if the principles 
which directed old Parliaments were still to 
guide the councils of the new. If, indeed, 
the right hon. Gentleman had reformed him. 
self—if, like mauy ‘lories, who, at the late 
election, had their reforming priociples for 
the first time awakened on coming beforea 
real constituency—if he had found out that 
he bad been a dormant reformer all his life- 
time—then his objections would all be at an 
end. His upposition was not personal, but to 
the right hon. Gentleman’s principles; the 
effect of bis return under such circumstances 
beiug to make Toryism triumphant. What 
large sums of money had not his family re- 
ceived for the performance of very small ser- 
vices! In speaking of small services he, of 
course, did not allude to the right hoo. Gen- 
tleman himself. He had rendered actual 
services—bis duties were of the must arduous 
nature—he worked harder than an unfortu- 
pate labourer, or even a child iu a cotton fac- 
tory. No man could come down to that 
House more honestly and fairly, or animated 
by a purer spirit to perform the duties of bis 
office more fully and fairly than the right 
hen. Gentleman. But he referred to bis fa- 
mily as one, than which none had received 
more of the public money for less service 
There was one individual of that family who 
had occupied a high office in his country for 
twenty years, to the utter dissatisfaction ° 

every human being in that country, and for 
which he had received 250,000/. ‘bat indi- 
vidual, by force of his connexions, was raised 
to the office of solicitor-general ; but so defi- 
cient was he in talent, that, notwithstanding 
the great power of his family, they could not 
raise him to a higher office than that which 
was general'y cousidered a re'reat for incap@- 
bles—of puisve baron of the Exchequer. Ba 

as he was, however, he was thought g0° 

enough to be made Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
and so he continued for 20 years. It ws 
stated that 50 per cent. of his decrees had 
been reversed ; he was aware that the amount 
had been devied, but such was the fact. This 
was the system which he wanted oe ba 
aud the reformed Parliament would be 


ere 





fur nothing if it did not put it down. 
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they still to continue in the ancient state of 
' drudgery—were the Ministry to nominate the 
Speaker —arrange who would second —and 
' then shout down all who presumed to oppose 
‘them? If there was no other objection than 
that this was a ministerial arrangement, that 
circumstance would have great weight in bis 
mind. (Alaugh). He was glad to hear the 
Treasury laugh. It sounded in the same 
tone as the laugh which used to proceed from 
| the Treasury beoches of an uoreformed Par- 
liameut, when any.man then dared to assail 
the then lords of the ascendant, and venture 
an opposition to their high bebests, Their 
object, however, was to dethrone these loris, 
and make them simple members of the House, 
counting man fer man with the rest of i's 
_ mémbers. (A laugh, and hear, hear, from the 
opposition benches). How far the placing of a 
gentleman of Tory principles in that chair 
was likely to satisfy the public, might easily 
be anticipated. The people had been strug- 
glivg almost to rebellion and revolution to get 
' rid of the Tory faction, and now the reformed 
» House of Commons was about to take it up. 
The Ministry—the Reforming Ministry—had 
made the regular arrangemevt. They were, 
of course. atraid that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would be proposed by the Tories. They 
sent the offer of the situation, which, of course, 
was quite unexpected, and which, when offer- 
ed, was politely accepted. And then they 
went out of their way not to promote a friend 
but a political enemy. They were sure to get 
the votes of the Conservatives on the occasion 
to swell their numbers, and the newspapers of 
to-morrow would blazon forth the grand mi- 
nisterial majority. ‘The strength of the Mi- 
nisters would be promulgated on the Stock 
Exchange, and the Jews would rejoice in an- 
ticipation of a rise of two or three per cent. 
{A laugh). Ministers might felicitate them- 
. Selves ou their successfully dictating to the 
House ; they might flatter themselves on such 
a mode of gaining a majority, but he should 
not be doing his duty, did he not protest 
against it in limine. With regard to the 
Jaugh which had been raised agaiust bis hon. 
friend, when he deprecated the introduction of 
economy into this discussion, as if he were de- 
serting his priociples, he begged it to be 
remembered that the laugh proceeded — 
from whom? Why, from the ‘Treasury 
benches—from the very men who proposed to 
grant the pension of 4,000/. per annum for the 
life of the right hon. Gentleman, with a rever- 
sion of 3,000/. per annum. ‘That grant was 
an enormous abuse of the public money ; and 
he hoped the time would shortly come, when 
& parliamentary ivquiry should be instituted 
into the right of an unreformed House of 

mons tv vote away the money of the peo- 
pleto members uf the House itself; and that 
it should also be inquired into what sums of 


the people's money the great oligarchical fa- 


milies had been suffered to put into their 
pockets. The public demanded this of the 
reformed Parliament ; and in the name ofthe 
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people he required it at their hands, But re- 
verting to the question of economy—the right 
hon. Gentleman’s pension had, according to 
the Act of Parliament, already commenced, 
and he was entitled to have received two quar- 
ters—oneon the l.of October, and the other 
en the 5. of January. It had commenced, 
therefore; and having once commenced, the 
Act of Parliament was express, that it must 
eontinue during the term of his natural life. 
There was a proviso, in the 8th section, that 
one-half of the pension was to be forfeited if 
the right hon. Gentleman accepted any office 
under the crown. The appointment of Speaker 
of that House, was, however, not an office 
under the crown; for the acceptance of any 
such office as was well known, invariably cost 
a member his seat. Probably Ministers might 
believe—indeed he himself believed— that the 
right hon, Gentleman himself would be in- 
clined to make sacrifices. Still, as the laws 
stood at present, the re-election of the right 
hon. Geotleman would not save the country 
one farthing of his pension; and, therefore, 
his supporters had no right to twit the Mem- 
ber for Middlesex, ot those who took part with 
him, with any want of economy. The ques- 
tion, therefore, stood before them, purely on 
the merits of the respective candidates. He 
objected to the right hon. Gentleman, as, from 
his sentiments, unfit to be Speaker of a re- 
formed House of Parliament. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Staffurdshire yielded nothing to him in 
point of talent. In his judgment, indeed— 
perhaps it might he impugned—the hon. 
Member for Staffordshire seemed to display a 
greater degree of intellect, and to possess a 
higher order of mind,than the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, whilst his principles were most un- 
doubted. The hon. Member for Yorkshire 
boasted—perhaps a little vanity of that kind 
was pardouable—of the number of bis cousti- 
tuents. He was not certain that he was quite 
accurate, but it was probable that he repre- 
sented the feelings of as large a portion of the 
population of this empire as the noble Lord 
himself, and in their name he protested 
against this step, as an abandonment of re- 
forming principles, as a relapse iuto Toryism, 
as a following up of one of the worst practices 
of the unreformed Parliament—that of the 
Ministerial party making their own arrange- 
ment—and then voting down the people by 
the aid of a conservative majority. (Hear). 
He would venture to prophesy that was not 
the last time they would see that combination, 
‘* Coming events cast their shadows before.’” 
Reports had long been going about, that a 
junction was to be fewned to put a stop to the 
progress of reform, and to the amelioration of 
our institutions, Amelioration, did he say ? 
he begged pardon, The right bon. Member 
for Lancashire had declared the reform mea- 
sure to be final; and the right hon. Member 
for Northamptonshire had also pronounced a 
similar decree. (Lord Althorp denied this), 
He begged pardon, he only spoke from the 





Statements which he read in the newspapers, 
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He was there represented as upholding the 
finality of the Reform Bill, and in order to 
facilitate that event the principle of Toryism 
was to be consecrated, by placing a Tory in 
the chair of that House. 

Lord Esrincron could not bat express his 
deep regret at the personal reflections in which 
the hon. Member for Dublin had thought 
proper to indulge, upon the family and con- 
Dexions of the right hon. Gentleman ; and he 
must say, that whatever might have been the 
conduct of the persons alluded to, it could not 
be said to form any disqualification of the right 
hon. Gentleman himself. (Cheers). He had 
been a member of the House of Commons 
during the whole period of the right hon. 
Geutleman’s presidings over them; and he 
regretted that be was old enough to add, for 
some years before that period ; consequently, 
he had frequent opportunities of comparing 
his conduct with that of those who preceded 
him in that chair; and he could not refrain 
from expressiug his cordial concurrence with 
everything which liad fallen from the noble 
Lord, and from the hon. Baronet, with respect 
to his great qualifications and attainments. 

Hear). He cuuld bear testimony not only to 
thelability which that right hon. Gentleman at 
all times exhibited, but also to his candour, 
politeness, and courtesy, which had secured 
to him on this occasion the respect even of 
those who were his political enemies, and dis- 
armed all those who felt inclined to oppose 
him. He would, therefore, impress upon them 
the propriety uf choosing for a Speaker, one 
whose merits were so fully appreciated by 
those who were the most competent judges. 
He hoped that the right hon. Gentleman would 
also fully appreciate the honour conferred 
upon him, ot being chosen to preside over that 
assembly of the real representatives of the 
— (hear, hear); and he had no doubt that 

s conduct in that situation would reflect as 
much hovour to himself, as it would do credit 
to the choice of a House very differently con- 
stituted from those over which he had been 
accustomed to preside. He could not sit down 
without, however, bearing testimony to the 

at merits of his hon. Friend (the Member 
Staffordshire), and complimenting him 
upon his very handsome couduct upon the 
sent occasion. (Cheers). Highly as he 
ore esteemed bis hon. Friend, and much as 
he respected his public character, he bad risen 
yet higher in his estimation ; and he doubted 
not, also in in the goudopinion of the House. 

(Hear, hear). 

Mr. Tennyson said he could not support 
the motion of his hon. Friend the member for 
Middlesex, and he was anxious to state tu the 
House the reasons on which he came to a 
different conclusion. He entirely agreed with 
his bon. Friend that it was most desirable to 
have in ae House of Commons a 
Speaker w sentiments ina great de 
wecorded with the opinions of the edagh 
But his bon. Friend had also said that the 
Speaker of the reformed House should enter- 





tain opinions harmonizing with the sentiments 
of the House itself. As yet they -knew not 
what those sentiments were. He had many 
opportunities of communicating with the 
people of England, and he believed himself 
to be acquainted with their wants and wishes, 
and should be most desirous of seeing in that 
chair some gentleman whose sentiments 
would harmonize with theirs. He wished to 
know why that opportunity had not been 
afforded them ? He wished to know whether 
there was any truth in the rumours which 
were abroad, and which had been alluded to 
by the hou. member for Dublin? (Hear, hear), 
He should like to know whether the Ministers 
of the Crown had presumed to negotiate with 
any one as to the individual who was to pre- 
side over that free Parliament. (Cheers from 
the opposition). He could not believe it pos- 
sible; but he must require from them a full 
disavowal, or he should feel himself called 
upon to withdraw from them that general sup- 
port which it was his intention to have given 
them. (Hear). He knew no offence better 
deserving impeachment than an ioterference 
on the part of the servants of the King with 
the party to preside over the deliberations of 
that House. As to the person to be appointed, 
he knew no man better qualified than the 
right hon. Gentleman who sat below bim, aud 
who had filled the chair of that House for so 
many years. At the same time he should 
like to hear from some member of the Cabinet 
a complete disavowal of those negotiations 
which had heen attributed to his Majesty's 
Government. The office of Speaker was a 
different situation to what it had hitherte 
been. It was a higher dignity; and the re- 
election to that office of the right hon. Geutle- 
man must be one of the most gtatifying re- 
wards for his loug avd laborious life. It 
struck him (Mr. Tennyson) with great sur- 
prise, that the right hon. Gentleman should 
have again appeared in that House; but 
having appeared in that House, he found bim- 
self in a situation of immense embarrassment. 
He kuew not how to say that he had any want 
of confidence in the rigat hon, Gentleman, for 
he had the greatest. He believed that he 
would perform the duties of his high office 
with the greatest ability and impartiality- 
At the same time, he would rather haveseen 
that chair occupied by a Speaker who repre- 
sented more adequately the feelings of 
people. (Hear). His hon. Friend, the mem- 
ber for Staffordshire, would forgive him for 
saying, that he was placed in a situation 
still greater difficulty on this occasion, 0 
account of the proposition of that 
Gentleman, because he believed that bon. 
Gentleman did not represent the 
the people of England. (Alaugh). ‘The hot 
member for Middlesex desired to have ® 
peaker favourable to: those:great» 
of improvement which be competi plated ; and 


ple. {the hon. member for Dablin— one who tom 


sidered the Reform Bill nota findl mes 
But from what he knew of the feelings 
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ple, and did not think the hon. Member 
or Staffordshire would vote on those great 
"measures in a manner which they would con- 
‘sider necessary to the efficiency of the Reform 
'Biil. It was, therefore, not difficult to choose 
between the two individuals. He bore testi- 
"mony to the personal courtesy which he had 
' received from the late Speaker, especially oo 
one particular occasion, when he was opposed 
to him on a point oferder. He had the most 
unlimited confidence in the right hon, Gentle- 
map, and he should give him his vote. At 
the same time he could not but regret that 
| his Majesty’s Government had not taken that 
course which would have enabled the House 
'to come to some other conclusion. (Loud 
cries for Lord Althorp). 
| Lord AtrnHore—I rise in consequence of 
the call which has been made upon me by my 
honourable Friend, and of the charge which 
| has been made against his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. [ shall, therefore, briefly state the 
reasons which induce me to give my vote as I 
shall do on the present occasion. My hon. 
Friend, and also the hon. Member for Dublin, 
imputed to the King’s Goverument. the exer- 
cise of undue influence in the electivn of 
| aSpeaker. As far as my own knowledge is 
concerned, no influence has been used at all. 
(Cheers). With respect to the case, it is 
simply this:—I am perfectly ready to admit 
andI agree with those gentlemen who say, 
that if they found two gentlemen of equal 
ability proposed as Speaker—with one of whom 
I agreed in opinion generally, and from the 
other of whom I differed—I should most as- 
suredly give the preference to the former. 
But when I found that the right honourable 
Gentleman had again been returned as a 
member of the. present Parliament, I really 
am quite astonished that every Gentleman 
does not feel as I did, the great advantages 
which must result from our possessing the 
benefit of his experience; and knowing, as 
we do, how he has performed the duties of 
Speaker, I think we cannot but admit that his 
qualifications are pre-eminent, and that he is 
infinitely better fitted for that high situation 
than any other member of the House can pos- 
sibly be. (Hear). Lam perfectly ready to say 
) that looking at my honourable, Friend the 
| member for Staffordshire as an untried man, I 
have every reason to believe that he is per- 
fectly qualified. But it is impossible to put in 
/Competition with a person of whose excellent 
conduct we have had such ample experience, 
one of whom we have had no experience at 
all; and I should have been guilty of the 
reatest dereliction of my duty if I had allow- 
d any private consideration to influeuce my 
niud, and induce me to give my vote to avy 
of 
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my support. (Hear, hear), I certainly did 
so. The honourable and learned Member for 
Dublin, seems to think this dictating to the 
House. If we are now to talk of Ministers of 
the Crown dictating to a British House of 
Commons, ! can only say, that we have wasted 
two years in talking about reform. (Loud 
Cheers). I hope and trust the measures which 
his Majesty’s Ministers will bring forward 
may be such as to mect the approbation of the 
House and of the people. It is my intention that 
they should do so; aud there is one sentiment 
in the speech of my honourable Friend the 
member for Middlesex, in which I concur 
most completely; namely, that the Reform 
Bill was the means and notthe end. (Hear, 
hear). I have been taunted with having 
spoken of the Reform Bill as a final measure, 
1 asked him what be meant by a final measure 2 
Do I mean to say, because I used those words, 
that the reform of Parliameut itself is final— 
that no other reform was to be introduced, 
and that wo advantages whatever were to 
accrue from it? Certainly not. I considered 
it final, and | supported it as final as far as 
regarded the constitution of the House itself, 
and as a means by which to effect other im- 
provements and other reforms. ‘The hon, 
Member seems to think, because I made use 
of the word final, that | am opposed to those 
very reforms of which I consider the Reform 
Bill only the foundation. In this respect, 
therefore, ] can only say, my language has 
been misinterpreted. (Hear, hear). I have 
laid the circumstances connected with the 
nature of my vote this day before the House 5 
aod I trust that it will consider that I have 
not done anything disrespectful or contrary to 
my duty. (Hear). The right hon. Gentleman’s 
great experiencé is such, that no other Gen- 
tieman can be put in comparison with him. 
No objection has been raised eneines him, 
except that he differs in politics with the ma- 
jority of the House; and it is put by my hon, 
friend, the Member for Middlesex, as tr this 
was the firstinstance of a Speaker having been 
selected who differed in opivion from that 
majority. Why, in the very last Parliament, 
the right hon. Gentleman differed as com- 
pletely from the majority as in the present, 
No man, referring to his experience in that 
Parliament, cao say that he suffered any. 
incoavenience in consequence. | am sure the 
conduct of the right bon. Gentleman was per- 
fectly impartial, and the cause we were then 
advocatiug met with not the slightest inter- 
ruption. (Hear, hear). J confess I see no 
difficulty in the choice. As I said before, | 

the qualifications of both candidates were 


equal, that might be a reason for. nearly 
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saving will be effectcd; and I must say 
though, perhaps, it is presumptuous iu me to 
o so), that I differ with the honourable and 
learned Member for Dublin in the iuterpreta- 
tion of the Act of Parliament. The Act says, 
that the pension is not to commence till after 
the right hon. Geutleman ceases to be Speaker 
—it does not point out the period of resigna- 
tion as that of the commencement of the 
pension; I therefure think that under the 
Act, the right to the pension will not accrue 
so long as the right hon. Gentleman shall 
continue to be our Speaker, The right hon. 
Gentleman himself takes the same view of the 
case. The mistake seems to arise from cou- 
sidering that the right bon Gentleman ceased 
to be Speaker on the prorogativu of Parlia- 
ment, whereas it was not till the dissolution ; 
and upon his being restored to the chair, 
all claim to the pension is suspended. (Hear). 
Mr. Cospett then rose, and spoke, in effect, 
as follows :—It appears to me that siuce I 
have been sitting here | have heard a great 
deal of unprofitable discussion. It seems to 
be thought that this is a mere question as tu the 
greater or less fitness of the ove Member or 
the other to fill the office of Speaker of this 
House ; but, io my opinion, there is avother 
poiut which in a still greater degree requires 
our most serious cousideration: I meav how 
the people will thiuk on the subject, what 
regard they will coasider has beeu paid to 
them in our choice, and what opinion they 
will form of us from our tirst act—the appoint- 
ment of a Speaker. It has beeu much the 
fashion to talk of the fitness of the Member 
proposed in other respects—of his experieuce, 
of his diligence, aud the like; but in this case 
we ought to look amoug ourselves for one 
who may deserve tu be considered by the 
people as an epitome of us. When we puta 
Speaker once in that chair, we tell the people, 
in effect, to look on that man as the chief of 
us; he ought to be the best of us all; he will 
be considered the man whom we have chosen 
as the ablest and wisest amoug us—(a laugh) 
—the most public spirited ; and, in short, as 
I said before, the epitome of the House. In 
making our choice, we say to the people of 
England, Look upon this man as our repre- 
sentative, as we are representatives of your 
With respect to the Act of Parliament (but I 
suppose | must not say a single word about 
law)-—with regard to the Act of Parliament 
which granted a peusivn to the right hon. 
Charles Manners Sutton, | must say | think 
the noble Lord (Althorp) is completely mis- 
taken, and that the right hon. Gentleman is 
undoubtedly entitled by law, if re elected 
Speaker, to continue to draw his pension as 
well as his salary. Now I will ask, is there 
aay lawyer here, any merchant, or any lite- 
rary man, that hears me, who does not know 
that if a quarter of bis time was spent in the 
business which devolves upon the chairman 
of this House, that business would not only be 
done effectually, but it would be done much 
r than itever was yet? Now the Speaker 
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has not only an ample salary, but he has a 
house besides, as well as allowances for 
clerks, and pumerous other perquisites. Can 
amy one Say uuder these circumstances, that 
his services are not amply paid by the salary 
which he receives while he holds the office ? 





Is there any man who thinks that a salary 
equal to that which the United States consider 
| sufficient for their President, is vot sufficient 
for the President of the House of Commons? 
The right hon. Gentleman has been for sixs 
teen years in the office of Speaker: he has 
received every year a salary of 6,000/.; he has 
thus taken from the burdened people of Bug- 
‘land, Scotland, and Ireland sixteen times 
6,000/.; he bas had besides very considerable 
emoluments over and above all this. Hasa 
House, calling itself the representative of the 
'people of England, Scotland, aod Ireland, 
any right to saddle this couvtry with a salary 
superior to that of the President of the United 
States—a salary greater thau the income of 
the chief magistrate of a nation containing 
ten miilions of people? Yet it is a fact that 
the President of the United States has uo 
greater salary than that of the late Speaker of 
the House of Commons. It is my opinion, 
that if these things were well sifted (and I 
hope we shall take care that they be well 
sifted shortly)—it is my opinion that this 
House alone, with its attendauts, officers, 
door-keepers, and so forth, costs this country 
| more than the whole of the civil and political 
government of the United States of North 
America, even including its ten able ambas- 
sadors to the different courts of Europe. Let 
me call the attention of the House to the 
newness of the position in which they are at 
this moment placed, and to the effect which 
will probably be produced on the public wind, 
should their first act go to throw an additional 
burden vn the country. We may well believe 
that the opinion of the country will not be 
very favourable to us, if such should be the 
case, when we take into consideration what 
the people have said on the subject of pen- 
sions in every one of their petitions on the 
subject of reform; and it will not be very 
gracious to set out, in the face of the 
people’s reiterated prayers, by saddling the 
country with ove pension more. The hor. 
Barovet (Sir Francis Burdett) who has s¢- 
conded the nomination of. the right bon. 
Charles Manners Sutton for Speaker, knows 
very well the nature of the petitions on the 
subject of Reform, for he had to do with a 
great many of them. I can safely declare, 


that in ali my life, ever since | bsges to pay 


attention, in any considerable 
political matters of the kind (and t 
good while ago), I can safely say that 
do not remember one single petitic 

first to last, on the subject of 
tary Reform, to which a p 
abulition of peusions was not 
defy any Member to produce. 
which this was not the | 
say, on the subject of 











‘the subiect of reform. 
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which the petitioners omitted a reform of ex- 
pense as the chief object of the prayed-for re- 

rm. 1 defy the noble Lord (Morpeth) to 
point out one such petition presented during 
the last five-and-twenty years. When it was 
prayed that the abuses which had crept into 
the constitution should be removed, that 
‘prayer was invariably coupled with one for the 

emoval of those burdens which had been un- 


ged imposed on the people of this country — 


mean every single pension which is aut 
fully merited by well-knvuwa services to the 
country. Thisis, in fact, what the peuple had 
uppermost in their minds when they spoke on 
It would be ill an- 
swering their expectations, if a reformed 
House were to commence its labours by im- 
posing an additional burden, What! willa 
refurmed Houve of Commons coatinue to 
make thé poor man piy forty times as much 
for articles of cousumption as the rich man, in 
proportion to his means? According to 
Cocker (who has lately been set up as an ob- 
ject to appeal to), the poor manu pays forty 
times as much in some cases as the rich maa 
does. But not only does the right hon. Gen- 
tleman seek tu take this pension of 4,000/. 
himself, but to continue to his son too a pen- 
sion of 3,000/. for his life also—all fur services 
performed during sixteen years—for which 
services the father had been fully and amply 


“remunerated. During these years the Right 


Hon. Charles Manners Sutton received about 
oee hundred thousand pounds for the per- 


formance of his duty as chairman of the 


House of Commons ; avd now the country has 
to pay pevsions for two lives, which (reckon- 
ing these lives to last a reasonable time) may 
enable them (from father and son) to receive 
200,000/. more, With their pockets already 
crammed with the people’s money, they must 
pocket twiceasmuch more, (Here Mr. Cobbet 
excited the meriment of the House by address- 
ing aremark to Mr.Lee, whose official duties be- 
fore the choice of a Speaker render him for the 
time a very important personage in the House 
of Commons). Is this the way in which the 
House is to show the people that they can de- 
pend upon them? The thing now wanted is 
& patient waiting on the part of the suffering 


) 80d oppressed people. To have this patient 


waiting, we must have their confidence in us ; 
then they will be patient as children are with 
cir parents, because they are sure that they 
Mean them well. But to have their confi- 
dence, are we about to tell the over-taxed 
people, the people who are in a siae of 
ufferiug (as will soon be shown by my hon. 
lieague) such as cannot be described—a 
tate that no ope could believe uoless he 
ll it—while the people are 
billings per pound or that. which they 
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the power of the King’s servants, to cause the 
payment of this pension ty cease. He spoke 
as if he could drive a bargain with the right 
hon, Gentleman, aud make a contract with 
him, that should he be re-elec'ed, his retired 
pension should cease, The late Parliament 
bestowed 4,000/. a year on their Speaker at 
his retirement from office, aud 3,000/.a year 
for his sou, or any male heir (I suppose). It 
was av Act of Parliament that bestowed these 
peusions, and nothivg can rescind it but an- 
other Act of Parliament; and, in my opinion, 
the noble Lord is quite mistaken as to the 
meaning of that Act. 1 will ask the hon. 
Member for Ireland (1 don’t recellect the par- 
ticular place just now that he is Member for, 
aud | call him, thereffore, the Member for 
Ireland)—I ask, then, the bon. Member for 
Ireland, who is a lawver, whether there must 
notbe another Act of Parliament before the 
pensiou can be rescinded? It is not a bargain 
or contract, and nothing can take the pension 
away but another Act of Parliament. How 
much honesty, moderation, and merciful con- 
sideration of the people there was ia a transac- 
tion by which he was rewarded fur filling bis 
late situation for sixteen years, by losing 
6,0002. a year on his retirement, and receiving 
5,000/. instead, for doing nothing, I will not 
now stop to cousider. He has got his band in 
the people’s pockets, and he will not soon 
draw it out. ‘The noble Lord thinks the pen- 
siou will cease on his being re elected ; but, 
depend upon it, it will not cease. What is 
the situation, then, in which the House is now 
placed with respect to this appointment? If 
the right hon. Charles Manners Sutton 
should be re-elected, as apparently he will 
be (and I know nothing of the right ho- 
nourable Gentleman’s qualifications, for I 
never saw bim iu his chair in my life, and 
kaow nothing at all about bim but as a heavy 
pensioner)—if he be re-elected, the House 
tells the people that their hopes will be dis- 
appointed, because the people will judge of 
their future couduct from their appointment 
of aman who has driven such bargaims with 
regard to the money of the people. Such an 
appoiotment shall not receive my assent ; and 
there are, I have no doubt, a good many others 
whe will not agree to it. Suppose the right 
hon. Gentleman to be appoimed Speaker of 
this House. If the House chose to do it, it 
could not then undo it, The hon. Gentleman 
might go immediately and sell his pension, 
which he may do if he chooses—he may go 
this afterovon and sell it as an annuity for his 
life if he chouses to du sv. Will the House 
consent to injustice so flagraut? Are we 
wk up to this 
with his pockets crammed with the 
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servations on the remarks of the member for | last Parliament on this subject may be re- 


Ireland, as he agaiin termed Mr, O'Connell, 
and of the member for Cambridgeshire, or 


for Cambridge University, not seeming to) 


know the place for which Mr. Maoners Sut- 
ton sits, and adding that he protested against 
the appointment of the right bon, Gentleman 
as Speaker of the House of Commons, because 
such .appointmeut would, in his opinion, be 
an open declaration of war against the purses 
of the people of England. Mr. Cobbett was 
listened to throughout his speech with atten- 
tion and with silence, interrupted only ecca- 
sionally by a laugh. After he resumed his 
place there were loud cries of ** Divide!” and 
strangers had begun to withdraw, when 

Mr. WaksurTon rose and observed, that he 
could not by any meaus assent to the opiniou 
of some bon. Gentlemen who had spoken on 
this question, when they affirmed that the fit- 
ness of the candidates to fill beneficially the 
office for which they were to be appointed was 
only a secondary consideration, and ought to 
weigh but little with the House, when put in 
competition with weightier maiters. At the 
same time be must agree with those hon. Gen- 
tlemen who had mace political character the 
most essential qualificatioa—so far as to say, 
that when the pretensions of the candidates, 
in point of fitness to fill the situation effi- 
ciently, were equal, the preference ought to be 
given by a reformed House of Commons to 
that candidate whose opinions agree most 
nearly with those of the majority of that 
House. It was by no means of little import- 
ance that the man who filled that chair should 
be such a man as they might look up to with 
pride, and say, “* Behold the man whow the 
people delighteth to honour!” He had risen 
to state a few points, which he observed had 
been either wholly omitted or but partially 
noticed by the preceding speakers. On no 
former occasion bad a peusion been granted to 
a retiring Speaker until that Speaker bad ac- 
tually ceased to fill the chair. That in this 
case could not possibly have taken place with 
the Right Hon. Charles Manners Sutton, for 
he contiuued Speaker until Parliament was 
dissolved. It was wrong to imagive that a 
prorogation put an end to his official charac- 
ter. There was no former instance of a 
Speaker who bad received a pension before his 
retirement. He was satisfied, however, by 
the whole conduct of the hon. Gentleman, 
that he would never allow bis political opi- 
nious tu bias, in the slizhtest degree, his con- 
duct as Chairman of the House of Commons ; 
but the precedent was decidedly bad, as far as 
regarded the voting of a pension to him be- 
fore his retirement, as it took away one of 
the guarantees which the House pussetsed for 
bis good conduct in the chair; and if the 
right hon. Gentleman should (as he believed 
he would) be again re-elected their Speaker, 
the least that could be expected from overs. 
ment. was, that either they themselves or 
some of their s rters in that House should 
make a motion, in order that the vote of the 


scinded at the earliest possible period of the 
ensuing session ; so that the House may again 
have in its own hands that security for his good 
behaviour, which, however unnecessary in the 
present case, it was always desirable that the 
House should hold. The noble Lord (Morpeth) 





had said that ceteris paribus the House ought 
_uudoubtedly to e!ect that member for Speaker 
_whose political opiniops most nearly coincided 
with those of the majority of the House. Now 
from the experience which he (Mr. Warbur- 
|ton) had had of the right hoo, Gentleman’s 
conduct while furmerly seated in that chair, 
he was ready and anxious to pay him those 
compliments which his great merit and unim- 
peache] impartiality so eminently deserved, 
| No person who had ever avy dealings with 
him, either in his public or private capacity, 
would refuse to ackuowledge thus much; but 
on an occasion like the present, when the 
question was about performing the first act in 
a House of Commons from which the people 
expect so much—when the debate was about 
performing an act, to which there is every pro- 
bahility that the people arenow directing their 
attention, as expecting to find in it the first 
earnest of their success, or the first indication 
of coming disappointments—on an occasion 
like that, a mau might be allowed to drop the 
language of compliment, and unbosom him- 
self freely and fully, and without regard to 
considerations of mere politeness. He would 
therefore speak to one poiut, which, ia his 
mind, would go a great way to reduce the 
candidates more nearly to a level in point of 
ability to perform the duty of the office in 
question, He would therefore beg, as delicately 
as possible, but at the same time plainly, to 
observe, that the due performance of his duties 
requ:red physical as well as mental qualifica- 
tions. On many occasions during the last 
Parliament he had observed with pain the ex- 
treme ill health (disapprobation) under which 
the Speaker was labouring while seated in the 
chair; and he would tterefore now call the 
attention of the nuble Lord (Morpeth) whe 
proposed, and of the hon. Baronet (Sir Francis 
Burdett) who seconded the nomination, tu this 
subject. For his own part, he (Mr, Warbur 
ton) could not help entertaining doubis as to 
his (Mr. Charles M. Suttou’s) ability to go 
through the arduous duties which must devolve 
upon a Speaker of a reformed House of Com- 
mons. At all times as difficult as they are 
important, the duties of the man who sha 
next fill that chair will be infinitely more diffi- 
cult and infivitely more important than at avy 
time heretofore. In balancing, therefore, the 
merits of the two Gentlemen who had been put 
in nomination (his opinion might, be thought 
an odd one ; but in so im nt a matter, as 
he had before said, it was desirable that hon. 
vee ve should unbosom pene rcee v 
perfect candour) ; in balancing the q e 
tions of the Members : e considered 
that the physical requisites of both candidates 





should be taken into account; and in: tha’ 
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se he certainly thought that the vigorous 
me (a laugh) of the hon. Member for Staf- 


Yfordshire affurded more promise of continued 


ficiency than the ill health under which he 
as sorry to observe that the Hon. Charles 


Manners Sutton had laboured during the last 


session. He should now sit down; but he 
would observe, in conclusion, that if no mem- 
ber should be found on an early occasion to 
ypropose that the vote of the last Parliament 
bould be rescinded, be would bimself propose 
ja motion, that all that part of the vote of the 
ouse of Commens by which a retired pen- 
ssion of 4,000/. for his own life and of 3,000/. 
-for bis son should be convferred on the Right 
*Hon. Charles Manners Sutton, shall be re- 
pealed. 
_ Mr. Cuartes MANNERS SuTTON rose amid 
ome confusion in the House, and some cries 
of ‘ Divide” previously to his rising being 
sgeneraily observed. He spoke for a con- 
siderable time in a tone so extremely low, 
hat he was totally inaudible in the gallery 
for a great portion of the commencement of 
bis speech...We understood him to express 
the feelings of embarrassment under which he 
rose on the occasion, and his gratitude for the 
Skind opinions which had from all parts of the 
House been given of bis exertions to perform 
the very arduous and most important duties 
of that office in the House of Commons which 
he had filled for sixteen years. Whatever 
sentiments he had heard expressed with re- 
pect to his fitness, in other particulars he 
heard no epinion mentioned on any hand un- 
avourable tu his impartiality ; aud whatever 
bther claims bis friends might flatter them- 
selves that he possessed to the high honour 
of presiding in the House of Commons, to 
itmis, at least, he would lay claim—he would 
ake credit to himself for the strictest impar- 
ality in bis decisions. On this, as on every 
becasion, he felt itto be his duty to submit 
mplicitly to the decision of the House. No 
aan could more deeply or more painfully feel 
han he the difficulty of duly performing the 
uous duties which he was again willing to 
ke upon himself if it should please the 
ouse to re-appoint him. He knew well, 
better than most men, the responsibility 
bich that man must incur in all cases who 
bousents to fillithat chair. Proud and grate- 
ulas he was for the compliments which had 
en 80 liberally bestowed upon him from all 
uarters of the House, be could not be so far 
d away by them as to imagine that the 
zouse of Commons could not easily find 
mong their members a better occupant of 
t distinguished seat, Asto capacity and 
ness, he would lay claim to buta very mo- 
rate shere; but he at least possessed long 
perievce, He would again, however, o 
commands of the House, if it should be its 


ure again tou impose them upon. him. }- 


mong the qualificatious which every man 
to bring when he ventured to occupy 
Speaker's chair, that which he had before 
Ationed was certainly of paramount im- 





pertance—he meant the strictest impartiality; 
and to that he would appeal again to the 
House whether he might not justly lay claim. 
This was, indeed, no merit to lay claim to. 
It was only claiming the character of an 
honest man; for it was very difficult to draw 
a distinction between honesty and the strictest 
impartiality, in filling an office like that ia 
question. Surely it could not now be sup- 
posed that he would suffer a political bias to 
sway his judicial decisions. For sixteen years 
had he performed the duties of Speaker of the 
House of Commons; for sixteen years was it 
admitted that he had suffered no political 
feeling to outweigh ‘his sense of duty, for 
sixteen years he bad taken care not to allow 
his perceptions to be dimmed by prejudices ; 
aud was it credible that he would be so blinded 
nowy-as to suffer them to draw their mist over 
his eyes? Should the House withdraw its 
confidence from him now, he would at least 
have this consolation-—that the six successive 
Parliaments in which he had sat.as Speaker 
of the House of Commons, would be suliicient 
to do him justice. 1! itshould be the pleasure 
of the House of Commons to elect the hon. 
Member for Staffordshire, whatever assist- 
ance in the discharge of his duty sixteen years” 
experience would enable him (Mr. M. Sutton) 
to render bim, should most cheerfully be given 
to him, or to any other member of the House 
who might be appointed. In conclusion, he 
would say, that, netwithstanding bis sense of 
his own imperfections, and of the difficulties of 
the task which he would have to undertake, 
if it should be the pleasure of the House to 
re-appoint him, he would-exert himself to the 
utmost, as be had done before, to discharge 
his duty to the House, to the couutry, and he 
would say, to himself also, as an hovest 
man. 

During his speech, Mr. C. M. Sutton was 
seldom distinctly audible, and only detached 
portions of bis sentences gave any idea of the 
purport of lis discourse. After he sat down, 
there were loud cries of “ Question,” and 
** Strangers withdraw.” 

A Member, whose name we could not learn, 
observed, that he considered himself as stand- 
iug there asthe representative of the people uf 
Englaud, and on their part, be thought it his 
duty to cali upoo Ministers for some explana- 
tion respecting the intentions'with regard.to 
the continuance of the pension of 4,000/. to 
Mr. C. M. Sutton, in the event of his re-elee- 
tion. He thought it extremely.desirable,.in- 
deed absolutely n , to have that ques- 
tion answered before they should:proceed to a 
division. Admitting that the right hou. Gen- 
tleman is possessed of all the qualities which 
are requisite in the man who is to fill the 
chair, although he should be sorry to vote 
— him, he could not vote for his again 

ining an office by which be would receive 
6,000/..a year in addition to the pension of 
4,0001, before him. An anew f 
of setiling this poiut had already been.a > 
and he was surprised that it had not been 
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more early taken advantage of. It would be 
more to the credit of the Government, of the 
House, and of the right boo. Gentleman him- 
self; it would, above all, be more satisfactory 
to the people of England, if that explanation 
should be given before they came toa decision 
—if the question were at once answered, whe- 
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ther it is or not intended that the Right Hon. 
Charles Sutton, if re-appointed Speaker of the 
House of Commons, should hold or should 
not hold the pension of 4,000. in addition to 
his salary as Speaker ? 

Mr. C. M Sutron said he would answer the 
question of the honourable Member in one 
short sentence. He conceived that according 
to the law of England, and according to the 
intention of the legislature in the Act of Par- 
liament in question, the person holdivg the 
office of Speaker of the House of Commons 
could not receive one shilling of the pension 
spoken of so often. That, he added, was 
his firm belief with respect to the law on this 
point, and that was his conviction with re- 
spect to the intention of the legislature ; but 
whatever might actually be the law, or what- 
ever the inteotion of the legislature might be 
supposed to be, it was his firm determination 
if re-elected to the chair, uot to receive one 
shilling of the pension while he continued in 
the office. (Cheers). 

Major Beaucterk (as we understood), 
after apologising as anew member, was pro- 
ceeding to address the House, and to propose 
a resolation for reduciog the salary of the 
Speaker from 6,000. to 4,000/. a year, but sat 
down on being informed that it was vot then 
the time for discussing such a resolution. 

The gallery was then cleared for a division, 
when there appeared. — 

For Mr.C.M, Sutton. . . 241 
For Mr, Littleton ov wr 
Majority . . . —210 

On our return to the gallery, the question 
having, we presume, in the mean time been 
put, that the Right Honouralile Charles Man- 
ners Sutton be appointed Speaker of that 
House, we found 

Mr. Copserr on his legs, but the noise oc- 
casioned by the rush of strangers was such, 
that for some time we were uvable to collect 
any of the hon. Member’s remarks. When 
we did, he was commenting on the enormous 
salary, and the other great pecuniary advan- 
tages enjoyed by the Speaker of the House of 
Commons; and asking why an individual 
who was willing to take so large a sum from 
the people, should be the person selected to 
preside over the deliberatious of the represen- 
tatives of the people. It was a saying of 
farmers, ‘ as is the sample, such is the sack.” 
What sack could be expected, if such a sam- 
ple as this of dealing with the pockets of the 

ple were tolerated by those who ought to 

e the representatives of that people? If Mr. 
Manners Sutton were rechosen to fill the 
chair of that House, he would be considered 
by the country as a sample of the House itself. 

he House, therefore, by its own vote on this 
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motion, would decide its own character with 
the people. He must, therefore, oppose the 
motion. 

Mr. FairuFut said, that. he came down to 
the House prepared to support the proposition 
for appointing the right hon. Gentleman 
Speaker of that House; but what he had 
since heard, restrained him from immediately 
giving bis countenance to that appointment, 
It was undoubtedly true that the right hon. 
Gentleman had bimself stated, that if he were 
re-elected, he bad no intention of availing 
himself of the act, by which a pensivn had 
been granted to him. But it must strike every 
one, that a question of this great importance 
ought to be determined upon grounds alk 
stracted from individual considerations; and 
ought not. to be left to the decision of the 
acceptance or non-acceptauce of any single 
person. He begged, therefore, to ask any of 
his Majesty’s Ministers who were present, 
whether, in the event of Mr. Manners Sutton 
heing re-elected to the chair of that House, 
they were prepared, immediately after his re- 
election, to brivg in a bill for the express 
purpose of repealing the existing act, by which 
a pensivn was conferred on the right hon. 
Gentleman. If his Majesty’s Ministers would 
not pledge themselves to the production of 
such a bill, he should not feel justified in the 
discharge of his parliamentary duty, in rely- 
ing on the mere assuravce of an individual. 

Sir Francis Burpvetr repeated bis firm 
conviction, that there was no man, without 
exception, in that House, who could be putin 
competition with the right hon. Gentleman 
now proposed to fill the chair, in all those 
qualities which were so necessary to the dis- 
charge of the high and important duties at- 
tached to the office. To those honourable 
members who had objected on the ground of 
the retiring pension which had been conferred 
upon the right hon. Gentleman, Ministers and 
explained the opinion which they entertai0 
of the act of Parliament in question. But the 
opposition which was made to the re-appoint 
ment of Mr. Manners Sutton by those who 
were the advocates of public economy, was the 
most extraordinary, and exhibited ihe strangest 
view of the case conceivable: for how wast 
possible that any saving could be effected for 
the public, unless by the re-appointment ° 
the right hon. Gentleman? The argument? 
economy, therefore, which in such an import 
ant case, however, was only of a straw’ 
weight, was directly opposed to the opinion 
of the economists ; as the only means of mak- 
ing a public saving, was to re-appoint Mr. 
Manners Sutton to the chair. If the act by 
which the pension had heev conferred 08 that 
right hon. Gentleman was as binding a5 iste! 
heen alleged to be by the hon. Member 
—Oldbam, and other honourable m bers, 
doubtedly it could not be repealed . 
right hon. Geutleman’s cc wits ie 
conseat he had understood the righ & 
tleman was disposed to “—- ° 
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rned. He (Sir Francis Burdett) was per- | ment was dissolved, the salary ceased. The 
snaded, that the people at large would not objection of the bon. Member for Brighton te 
thivk that the right hon. Gentleman bad been | the appointment of an individual to the chair 
everpaid for his eminent services. He should | of that House, who was a pensioner of the 
ry much like to see any one of those who Crown, appeared to him (Mr. Hume) to be a 
hought that the duties of the Speaker of the | most sound ene. The right hon. Gentleman, 
vuse of Commons might be more cheaply|if he were appointed, would know that he 
urchased, and that that officer was overpaid, ! could at any time revert to his pension of 
laced for a time in the chair, in order to 4,000/. No declaration of bis, or of any other 
scertain whether with half the salary, or with | person tu the contrary, could alter an act of 
quarter of the salary, or with no salary at Parliament. The movey would be recoverable 
ll, the public would be so well served, or so /in a court of law. They were now, therefore, 
ell satisfied, as when the deliberations of the about to elect, as the Speaker of that House, 
House had been under the direction of the | a pensioner of state, who was independent of 
the people. Against the principle of such an 
Mr. WARBURTON observed, that the ques- | appointment he must pro'est; and he repeated, 
ion, whether in the present instance the right that he thought the hon. Member for Brightou 
hon. Gentleman, if re-elected, would draw | quite right in asking bis Majesty’s Ministers 





pot only his salary as Speaker, but the pen- | whether, in the event of the election of Mr. 
‘sion guaranteed to him by an Act of Parlia- | Manners Sutton, they would bring in a bill 
ment, had been decided by the declaration of to repeal the act by which the pension had 


the right hon. Geutleman, tbat even if the Act | been granted, and thereby leave that right 


‘would allow him to accept the pension, he | hon. Gentleman to depend, as he bad before 
would not accept it. But the much greater | dove, upon his good conduct for final reward. 


question was the dangerous precedent of vot- If he (Mr. Hume) could have anticipated 


‘ing a pension to the Speaker of that House what had now taken place, he would have 
before his firal retirement from the chair. If! endeavoured, as far as he could, to prevent 


this precedent were estavlished, what was to the last Parliament from granting the pension 


/prevevt any future minister from proposing in question. 


to vote a pension to a Speaker, after a long, The ATTORNEY-GENERAL contended, that 
service, but before he left the chair of that'the act by which the pension was con- 
House? Nothing could be more dangerous | ferred, had not the effect attributed to it. Mr. 
than such a precedent, Although he was Mauuers Sutton was not entitled to the bene- 
quite sure that the right hon. Gentleman’s | fits of that act until all his functions of 
conduct in the chair would not vary one tittle | Speaker had ceased. Now it was well known, 





Could there be a perpetual Speaker, although 


in consequence of the pension which had 
been voted to him, yet, as he strongly felt the 


as his noble Friend had remarked, that if the 
demise of the Crown had taken place within 


dauger that would attend any precedent of | the last four-and-tweuty hours, the old Par- 


that kind, he hoped the Act 5y which that 
pension had been conferred would be re- 
pealed. 

The Sotictror-GEenerAt observed, that, on 
legal grounds, the Speaker could not receive 
his pension of 4,000/. while he was receiving, 
or entitled to receive, his salary of 6,000/. 
Now, on a dissolution, while the functions of 
the Speaker ceased for some purposes, they 
coutinued for other purposes until a new 
Speaker was elected. For the purpose of re- 
ceiving salary as Speaker they continued, and 
therefore he could not also receive the retiring 
pension, 

Mr. O'Connett allowed that the hon. and 
learned Gent!eman’s conclusions were good if 
his premises were well founded. But was it 
possible that a Parliament could be dissolved 
with the exception of a single individual ? 


there was no Parliament ? 

Lord AttHorP observed, that in the event 
of the demise of the Crown before ing 
of a new Parliament, the old Parl 





re-assemble, with its Speaker at itshead. —| ji 


Mr. Hume wished to know if 
bed over: occurred of a salar 
toa Speaker after | 
rliament? For his own 
i, that, from tt time. 


oa 


liament must have re-assembled, with their 
Speaker in the chair, [t was impossible, there- 
fore, to contend, that the old Parliament had 
entirely expired until within the last few hours 
If not the Parliament, then not the Speaker, 
Now the act conferring the pension provided 
that no payment shuuld be made until the 
quarter-day afser Mr. Manners Sutton had 
ceased to be Speaker. No such quarter-day 
bad occurred. If Mr. Manners Sutton bad 
been receiving his salary as Speaker, he could 
not be also receiving his pension, to which he 
hecame entitled only when he ceased to be 
Speaker. The act did not specify any parti- 
cular time, but only generally when he should 
cease to hold the office, 

Mr. Hume wished to know whether the right 
hon. Gentleman had been receiving the salary 
or the ] | 

The Atror neY-GeNERAL observed that that 
was a question « no Male Praag 
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that the right hon. Gentleman had not re- 
ceived any payment of it. 

A.Member (whose name we could not learn) 
opposed the re-appointment of Mr. Manners 
Sutton to the chair, on the ground (as we 
understood the honourable Gentleman) that 
he was a Tory, proposed by a Whig adminis- 
tration. 

The Souicrror-GeNnFRAL quoted one of the 
provisions of the Act for regulating the office 
of Speaker of the House of Commons, which 
declared that he should be Speaker until an- 
other Speaker was chosen. Until another 
Speaker was chosen, therefore, the right hen. 
Gentleman bad no right to the annuity which 
had been conferred on him. 

The question ‘‘ That the right hon. Charles 
Mapnuers Sutton do take the chair as Speaker 
of [this House” was then put by the clerk, 
and agreed to. 

Mr. Sutton was conducted to the chair by 
Lord Morpeth and Sir Francis Burdett. The 
right hon. Gentleman immediately addressed 
the House to the following effect:—‘‘ 1 am 
deeply grateful to the House for the high 
honour which they have just conferred upon 
me. I have now only to express my hope that, 
by a constant attention to the rights and privi- 
leges of the House, by a strict adherence to 
those rules and orders by which alone our 
deliberations can be advantageously con- 
ducted, by the utmost courtesy to every indi- 
vidual Member of the House, by readily 
affording every information which it may he 
in my powerto communicate, and by doing all 
I can to facilitate the transaction of public 
and private business, I may be so fortunate as 
to experience from the present Parliament 
the same confidence which I was so fortunate 
as to experience from the six Parliaments 
which have preceded it.” (Hear, hear, hear). 

Lord ALTHOoRP said, that in rising to con- 
gratulate the right hon. Gentieman, and to 
congratulate the House on what bad justtaken 
place, he could not but adverywith the great- 
est satisfaction to the fact, that during the 
previous discussion there was not one hon. 
member who had spoken, and who, like him- 
self, had had experience of the right hon: 
Gentleman's great qualities, who had not 
borne his warm testimony to them. With re- 
Spect to what had fallen from one hon. Mem- 
ber, of the pulitical tendencies of the right 
bon. Gentleman, his (Lord Althorp's) expe- 
rience justified bim in assuring that hun. 
Gentleman, aud all those hon. Gentlemen 
who were new to the House, that that ten- 
dency never exhibited itself in the right hon. 
Gentleman's conduct in the chair. For much 
the promee portion of the time daring which 
he (Lord Alihorp) bad bad the honour of a 
seat in that House, be had differed from the 
opinion of the majority ; but at tbat period he 
had been treated with just as much courtesy 
by the right hon. Gentleman, and had re- 
ceived just.as much pariiamentary assistance 
from him as since he had sat on the miuiste- 
rial side of the House. Although he enter- 


that. difference influencing the right hon, 
























































tained political opinions different from those of 
the right hon. Gentleman, he had never lound 


Gentleman’s conduct in the chair. The 
noble Lord concluded by moving, that at its 
rising the House shou!d adjourn to Thursday, | 

At six o'’cluck the House adjourned to |— 
Thursday. . 





LIST OF THE MINORITY OF THIRTY. | 
ONE (as correctly as the same could be 
procured) who voted that E. 1. Littleton, 
the member for Staffurdshire, should take 
the chair of the House, instead of the Right 
Hon. Charles Manners Sutton.— (Majority of 
241. 

(remake Morning Chronicle of the 30. Jan.) 

Baldwin, Dr. H., Cork City 
Beauclerk, Major A. W., Surrey East 
Bowes, — 
Bulwer, E. L., Lincoln City ; 
Butler, Hon. P., Kilkenny i 
Cobbett, William, Oldham 
Dyke, F.L.B., Cockermouth 
Ewart, William, Liverpool 
Faithful, G., Brighton 
Fielden, W. J., Oldham 
Grote, George, London 
Gaskell, Dauiel, Wakefield 
Hume, Joseph, Middlesex 
Hutt, William, Hull 
Kinloch, George, Dundee 
Lynch, A. H., Galway q 
Lioyd, J. H., Stockport 3 
Neagle, Sir R., Westmeath g 
O’Counell, Daniel, Dublin City 4 
O’Connell, Maurice, Meath County . 
O'Connell, Morgan, Tralee 
O’Connell, John, Youghall 
Potter, Richard, Wigan 
Roebuck, J. A., Bath 
Roe, James, Cashell 
Roche, William, Limerick City 
Romilly, Jobn, Bridport ; 
Sutton, Right Hon. C.M., Cambridge 
University 

Strutt, Edward, Derby 
Vigors, N.A., Carlow 

TELLER. 
Warburton, Heury, Bridport 


(From the Morning Chronicle of 31. Jan.) 


TO THE EVITOR OF THE MORNING 
CHRONICLE. 


Ibbotson’s Hotel, Vere Street, Jan. 30. 
Sir,—l beg leave to observe to you, 

the List, published in your journal of 
morning, of the minority who voted yesterday 
for the appointment of Mr. Litrceron to the 
office of Speaker, you have omitted my pame 
It is a matter of verylittle importance.) 54 
under the supposition that you 
have your list correct. 

1 have the honour to be, hci 

your obedient, ser 

GEORG 
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CAROLINIAN RESISTANCE 
OF TAXATION. 


I mere insert the proclamation of, 


the Governor of preamble aud resolution to the following ef- 
| fect, viz.:— 


yovernor Hayne, 
South Carolina, in which he combats 
he proclamation of President Jackson, 
which Linserted in the last Legister. 
ll the documents connected with this 
matter are of the greatest possible in- 
terest, not merely in America, but here 
too; and the question now in dispute 
not only involves that of the constitu- 
ion of America and of her separate 
states, but it is a practical illustration of 
he rights which in every free country 
reside somewhere to resist oppressive 
taxation. The young men above all 
should read and study these documents, 
‘and I refer them, and indeed all men, to 
my two letters to the Eart of Rapnor, 
ontained in the last Megisfer and the 
number preceding, for a clear state- 
ment of the case of the South Caro- 
inians. I have in these letters shown 
hy it is that the southern states have 
to complain of the northern ones; I 
have stated their case, and l recommend 
hose who wish to understand this 
atter, to read over again those two 
Jetters. They will then find them- 
selves capable of comprehending those 
proclamations ; what led to the hard- 
hip of which the southern states com- 
plain, what the complaint is, and how 
taffects both them andus. It is un- 
qual burdens, unequal taxation, of 
Which these states complain; and they 
re now showing us that a free and 
pirited people will not feel this injus- 
ice without open resistance. I have 
hot room this week to make any com- 
mentary upon these papers, but I can- 
ot conclude even these few observa- 
jons without again exhorting every 


ader of mine'to read them with great 


ttention, and to read over again my 
ers to my Lord Rapwor. Bow 
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OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Whereas, the President of # 
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And whereas, the Legislature of South Ca- 
roliua. now in session, taking into considera- 
tion the matters contained in the said pro- 
clamation of the President, have adopted a 


‘““ Whereas, the President of the United 
States hath issued bis proclamation denounc- 
ing the proceedings of this state, calling upon 
the citizens thereof to reuounce their prima 
allegiauce, and threatening them with mili- 
tary coercion, unwarranted by the constitu- 
tion, and utterly incousistent with the exist- 
ence of a free state, be it, therefore, 

** Resolved, That his Excellency the Gover- 
nor be requested forthwith, to issue his pro- 
clamation, warning the good people of this. 
state against the attempts of the President of 
the United States to seduce them from their al- 
legiance, exborting them todisregard his vain 
menaces, avd to be prepared to sustain the 
dignity, and protect the liberty of the state 
against the abitrary measures proposed by the 
President,” 

Now I, Robert Y. Hayne, Governor of South 
Carolina, in obedience to the said resolution, 
do hereby issue this my proclamation, so- 
lemnly warning the good people of this state 
against the dangerous and peruicious doctrine 
promulgated in the said proclamation of the. 
President, as calculated to mislead their judg- 
ments as to the true character of the Govern- 
ment under which they live, and the para- 
mount obligation which they owe to the state, 
and manifestly intended to seduce them from 
their allegiance, aud by drawing them to the 
support of the violent and unlawful measures 
contemplated by the President, to involve 
them in the guilt of rebellion. I would earn- 
estly admonish them to beware of the specious 
but false doctrines by which it is now attempt- 
ed to be shown that the several states have 
not retained their entire sovereignty; that 
“the allegiance of their citizens was trans- 
ferred, in the first instance, to the Govern- 
mezt of the United States ;” that ‘‘ a state 
cannot be said to be sovereign and inde- 
pendent whose citizens owe obedience to laws 
not made by it;” that ‘“‘ even under the 
royal Goverament we had no separate cha- 
racter ;”’ that the constitution has created “a 
national Government,” which is not “ acom- 
pact between sovereign states’’—‘* that the 
state has no right to secede” —in a word, 
that ours is a national Government in which 
the pense of all the statesis represented, and 


by which we are constituted “ one people”— 
and “* wat ys 8 rep) ec Wiles Paco 
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in truth an accurate delineation, drawn with | 
a bold hand, of a great consolidated em- 
pire ‘fone and indivisible; and under 
whatever specious form its powers may be 
masked, it is, in fact, the worst of all despot- 
isms, in which the spirit of an arbitrary 
Government is suffered to pervade institutions 
professing to be free. Such was not the} 
Government for which our fathers fought and 
bled, and offered up their lives and fortunes as 
a willivg sacrifice. Such was not the Govern- 
ment which the great and patriotic men who 
called the Union into being, in the plenitude 
of their wisdom framed. Such was not the 
Government which the fathers of the republi- 
can faith, led on by the apostle of American 





liberty, promulgated and successfully main-! If this be so, to which of the departmeats, it 


tained iv 1798, and by which they produced 
the great political revolution effected at that 
auspicious eras To a Government based on 
such principles South Carolina has not been a 
voluntary party, and to such a Government 
she never will give her assent. The records 
of our history do, indeed, afford the prototype 
of these seutiments, which is to be found in 
the recorded opinions of those who, when the 
constitution was framed, were in favour of a 
“firm vational Government,” ia which the 
states should stand iv the same relation to the 
Union, that the colonies did towards the 
mother couniry. The journals of the conven- 
tion and the secret history of the debates will 
show that this party did propuse to secure to 
the federal Government au absolute supre- 
macy over the states, by giving them a nega- 
tive upon their laws; but the eame history 
also teaches us that all these propositions were 
rejected, and a federal Government was finally 


established, recognising the sovereignty of the | 


States, aud Jeaving the constitutioual compact 
on the footing of all other compacts between 
** parties haviug no common superior.” 

it is the natural and necessary consequence 
of the principles thus authoritatively an- 
nounced by the President, as constituting the 
very basis of vur political system, that the 
federal Goverument is unlimited and supreme; 
being the exclusive judge of the extent of its 
own powers, the laws of Congress sanctioned 
by the executive aud the judiciary, whether 
passed in direct violation of the constitution 
and rights of the states or nut, are the * su- 
ae law of the land.”’ Hence it is that the 

resident obviously considers the words, 
** made in pursuance of the constitution,” as 
mere surplusage; and, therefore, when he 
professes to recite the provision of the consti- 
tution on this subject, he states that our 
** social compact in express terms declares 
that the laws of the United States, its consti- 
tution, and the treaties made under it, are the 
supreme law of the land ;"’ and speaks through- 
out of “the explicit supremacy given to the 
laws of the Union over those of the states”— 
as if a law of Congress was of itself supreme, 
while it was necessary to the validity of a 
treaty that it should be made in pursuance of 
the constitution. Such, however, is not the 
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provision of the constitution. That instrument 
expressly provides that ‘‘ the coustitution, 
and laws of the United States which shall be 
made in pursuance thereof, shall be thesu- 
preme law of the land, anything in the consti- | 
tution or laws of any state to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” 

Here it will be seen that alawof Congress, 
as such, can have no validity unless made 
“in pursuance of the constitution.” An 
unconstitutioual act is, therefore, full and 
void, and the only point that can arise in this 
case is, whether to the federal Government, or 
any department thereof, has been exclusively 
reserved the right to decide authoritatively 
for the states this question of constitutionality. 





may be asked, is this right of final judgment 
given? If it be to Covgress, then is Congress 
not only elevated above te other depart- 
ments of the federal Government, but it is 
put above the constitution itself. This, 
however, the President himself has publicly — 
and solemnly denied, claiming and exercising, 
as is known to all the world, the right to 
refuse to execute acts of Congress and solemn = 
treaties, even after they had received the 
eanctidn of every department of the federal 
Goveroment. That the executive possesses 
this right of deciding finally audexclusively 7 
as to the validity of acts of Congress, will | 
hardly be pretended—and that it belongs to 
the judiciary, except so far as may be ne- 
cessary to the decisions of questions, which 
may incidentally come before them, in “ cases 
of law and equity,”’ has been denied by none 
more strongly than by the President him<elf, 
who, on a memorable occasion, refused to 
acknowledge the binding authority of the 
‘federal court, aud claimed for himself, and 
has exercised the right of enforcing the laws, 
j not according to their judgment, but “ bis 
own understanding of them” And yet, when 
‘it serves the purpose of bringing odium upo? 
| South Carolina, ** his native state,” the Pre- 
| sident has no hesitation in regarding the at- 
‘tempt of a state to release herself from the 
control of the federal judiciary, in a matter 
affecting ber sovereign rights, as a violation 
of the cuonstitutiun. Itis unnecessary to enter 
into an elaborate examination of the subject 
‘It surely cannot admit of a doubt that, by the 
| declaration of independence, the several colo 
nies became ‘free, sovereign, and inde- 
pendent states ;” and our pulitical history 
will abundantly show, thatat every subsequevt 
change in their condition up to the formation 
of our present constitution, the statesp 

their sovereignty. ‘I'he discovery of this v¢# 
feature in our system—that the 

only as members of the union 
| the declarationof independence we were Ku0” 
ovly as ** United Colonies "—and that eve 
under the articles of confederation, the S8™" 
were considered as forming * collectively * 
nation,’ without any right of refusing t0 4 

mit to “any decision of ess 

ferred to the President and 
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cessor. To the latter ‘* belongs the inren- | 


¥ion, avd upon the former will fortunately fall 
he evils of reducing it to practice. 
“South Carolina holds the princivles now 
promulgated by the President (as they must 
Iways be held by all who c'aim to be sup- 
porters of the rights of the states), as contra- 
dicted by the letter of the constitution—unau- 
horised by its spirit—inconsistent with every 
principle ou which it was foun’ ed—destructive 


of all the objects for which it was framed”— 
Putterly incompatible with the very existence of 


he states; aud absolutely fatal to the rights 
and liberties of the people. South Carolina has 
so solemnly and repeatedly expressed to Con- 
gress and the world the principles which she 


‘believes to constitute the very pillars of the 
“constitution, that it is deemed unnecessary to 


do more at this time thau barely present a 


‘summary of those great fundamental truths 


which she believes can never be subverted, 
without the inevitable destruction of the liber- 
ties of the people and of the union itself, 


South Carolina has never claimed (as it is 
"asserted by the President) the right of ‘* re- 


pealing at pleasure all the revenue laws of the 


‘uvion,” much less the right of ** repealing 
ithe constitution itself,and laws passed to give 


it etfect which have never been alleged to be 
unconstitutional.” She claims only the right 
to judge of infractions of the constitutional 
compact, in violation of the reserved mghts of 
the state, and of arresting the progress of 
usurpation within her own limits, and when, 
as in the tariffs of 1828 and 1832, revenue 
and protection—constitutional and unconsti- 
tutional objects have been so mixed up toge- 
ther, that it is found impossible to draw the 
line of discrimina' ion—sbe bas no alternative 
but to consider the whole as a system, uncon- 
Stitutional in its character, and to leave it to 
those who have ‘* woven the web, to unravel 
the threads,” 

South Carolina insists that she appeals to 
the whole political history of our country in 
support of her position that the constitution 
of the United States is a compact between 
sovereign states—that it creates a confede- 
rated republic, not having a single feature of 
nationality in its foundation—that the people 


of the several states as distinct political com- 


munities ratified the constitution, each state 
acting for itself, and binding its own citizens, 


‘and not those of any other state, the act of 


Tatification declaring it to be binding on the 
States so ratifying—the states are its authors ; 
their power created it ; their voices clothed it 
with authority; the Government which it 
formed is composed of their agents, and the 
uvion of which it is the bond, is a union ¢ 
States, and not of individuals—that as regards 
he foundation and extent of its pc ry 
overwanont of the United Sta 
what its name im _a federal Govern 
thes the states aia 0 now a 
ere prior to the ‘enter ‘into the. d 
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which so many sovereign states agreed to 
exercise their sovereign powers convjointly 
upon certain objects of external concern in 
which they are equally interested, such as 
war, peace, commerce, foreign negotiations, 
and ludian trade ; and upon all other subjects 
of civil government they were to exercise 
their sovereignty separately. For the con- 
venient conjoint exercise of the sovereignty 
of the states, there must of necessity be some 
common agency or functiopary. The agency 
is the federal Goveroment. It represents the 
confederated states, and executes their juiut 
will, as expressed in the compact. The powers 
of this Government are wholly derivative. It 
possesses no more inherent sovereignty than 
an incorporated town, or any other great corpo- 
rate body—it is a political corporation, and, 
like all corporations, it looks for its powers 
to an exterior source. That source is the 
states. 

Svuth Carolina claims that by the Declara- 
tion of Independence she became, and has 
ever since continued, a free, sovereign, and 
independent state. That, as a sovereign 
state, she has the inherent power to do all 
the acts which by the law of vations any 
prince or potentate may of rightdo, That, 
like all independent states, she neither has, 
nor ought she to suffer any other restraint 
upon her sovereign will and pleasure, than 
those high moral obligations under which all 
princes aud states are bound before God and 
man to perform their solemn pledges. The 
inevitable couclusion from what has been 
said, therefore, is, that as in all cases of com- 
pact between independent sovereigns, where 
from the very nature of things there can be 
no common judge or umpire, each sovereign 
has a right “* to judge as well of infractions as 
of the modes and measures of redress,” sv in 
the present controversy between South Caro- 
lina and the federal Government, it belongs 
solely to her, by her delegates in solemn con- 
vention assembled, to decide whether the 
federal compact be violated, and what remedy 
the state ought to pursue. South Carolina, 
therefore, cannot, and will not, yield to any 
departments of the federal Governmevt —a 
right which enters iuto the essence of all 
sovereignty, and without which it would be- 
come ‘* a bauble and a name.” 

Such are the doctrines which Suuth Caro- 
lina has, through her convention, solemnly 
promulgated to the world, and by them she 
will stand or fall; such were the principles 
promulgated by Virginia in 1798, and which 
then received the sanction of those great men 
whose recorded sent’ ments have come down to 
a light to our feet and a lamp to our 
1. Itis Virginia, and not South Carolina, 

speaks, when it is said that she ‘‘ views 

of the federal - ment as re- 
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compact : and that in case of a deliberate, | 
palpable, and dangerous exercise of other) 
powers not granted by the same compact, the | 
states who are parties thereto have the right, 
and are in duty bound, to interpose for arrest- 
ing the progress of the evil, and fur maintain- 
ing within their respecitve limits the authori- 
ties, rights, and liberties appertaining to 
them.” 

It is Kentucky who declared, in 1799, 
speaking in the explicit language of Thomas | 
Jefferson, that ‘* the privciples and construc- 
tion contended for by members of the state 
legislatures {the very same now maintained by 
the President), that the general government 
is the exclusive judge of the extent of the 
powers delegated to it, stop nothing short of 
despotism—since the discretion of those who 
administer the government, and not the con- 
stitution, would be the measure of their 
powers. That the several states who formed 
the instrument, being sovereign and indepen- 
dent, have the unquestionable right to judge 
of the infraction, and thata nullification by 
those sovereignties of all unauthorised acts 
done under colour of that instrument is the 
rightful remedy.” 

It is the great apostle of American liberty 
bimself who bas consecrated these principles, 
and left them as a legacy to the American 

ople, recorded by his own hand. Itis by 

im that we are instructed* that to the con- 
stitutional compact ‘‘ each state acceded asa 
state, and is an integral party, its co-states 
forming as to itself the other party,”’ that 
** they alone being parties to the compact, are 
solely authorised to judge in the last resort of 
the powers exercised under it ; Congress be- 
ing not a party, but merely the creature of the 
compact ;” that it becomes a sovereign state 
to submit to undelegated, and consequently 
unlimited power, in no man, or body of men 
upon earth; that where powers are assumed 
which have not been delegated (the very case 
now before us) a nullification of the act is the 

rightful remedy ; that every state has a natu- 
ral right in cases not within the compact 
(casus non feederis) to nullify of their own 
authority all assumption of powers by others 
within their limits, and that without this right 
they would be under the dominion, absolute 
and uulimited, of whomsoever might exercise 
the right of jadgment for them ; and that in 
case of acts being passed by Congress ‘“* so 
palpably against the constitution as toamounut 
to an undisguised declaration, that the com- 
pact is not meant to be the measure of the 
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plainly and intentionally authorised by the 
coustitution, shall be exercised within their 
respective territories.” A 
It is on these great and essential truths that 7 
Svuth Carolina has now acted. Judging for 
herself as a sovereign state, she has pronounced | 
the protecting system, in all its branches, to |” 
be a ‘** gross, deliberate, and palpable viola. 7 
tion of the constitutional compact; and hay- | 
ing exhausted every other means of redress, | 
she has, in the exercise of her sovereignrights | 
as one of the parties to that compact, andin 
the performance of a high and sacred duty, 
interposed for arresting the evil of usurpation 
withiu her own limits, by declaring these acts 
to be ** null, void, and no law, and taking 
measures of her own that they shall not be 
enforced withiu her limits.” South Carolin 7 
has not ‘*assumed”’ what could be considered 
as at all doubtful, when she asserts ‘* that the 
acts in question were in reality intended for 
the protection of manufactures ;” that their 
** operation is unequal ;” that ‘‘ the amount 
received by them is greater than is required 
by the wants of the Government ;”’ and finally, 
** that the proceeds are to be applied to objects 
unauthorised by the constitution.’”’ These 
facts. are notorious, these objects openly 
avowed. The President, without ivstituting 
any inquisition into motives, has himself dis- 
covered, and publicly denounced them ; and 
his officer of finance is even now devising 
measures intended, as we are told, to correct 
these acknowledged abuses. It is a vain and 
idle dispute about words, to ask whether this 
right of state interposition may he most pro- | 
perly styled a constitutional, a sovereign, or 4 
reservedright. In calling this right constitu- f 
tional, it could never have been.intended to © 
claim it as aright granted by, or derived from, 
the coustitution, but itis claimed as consistent 
with its genius, its letter, and.its spirit; It 
being not only distinctly understood, at the 
time of ratifying the constitution, but ex- 
pressly provided for in the instrument itse'f, 
that all sovereign rights, not agreed to be 
exercised conjoiutly, should be exerted sepa- 
rately by the states. Virginia declared, 10 
reference to the right asserted in the resolu 
tions of 1798, above quoted, even after bav- 
ing fully and accurately re-examined and 
reconsidered these resolutions, ‘ that she 
found it to be her indispensable duty © 
adhere to the same, as founded in truth, 
consonant with the constitution, and as cod- 
ducive to its welfare; and Mr. Madisop 
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powers of the general Government, but that it 
will proceed to exercise over the states all 
powers whatsoever, it would be the duty of 
the states to declare the acts void, and of no 
force, and that each should take measures of 
ts own for providing that neither such acts, 


nor auy other of the general Government not | 





* See original draught of the Kentucky re- 
solutions, in the hand-writing of Mr, Jeffer- 


son, lately published by his grandson. 


himself asserted them to be perfectly “* cov 
sttutional and conclusive.” It is w 
immaterial, however, by what name this right 
| may be called, for if the constitution be © & 
compact to which the states are parties,” if 
|“ acts of the federal Government are 3° 
‘further valid than they are authorised by 
grants enumerated in that comp 
we have the authority of Mr. Madis¢ 
for the inevitable conclusion that 
plain principle illustrated by common pr 
tice, and essential to the nature of compac™ 
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hat when resort cin be had to no tribunal 


in the last resort whether the bargain made 


ity that there can be no tribunal above their 
he compact made by them be violated ; and, 


must themselves decide in the last resort such 


he constitution, would be the measure of 
heir powers ; and this, says Mr. Jefferson, 


he states, and consolidating them in the 


ses made! federal, but in all cases whatso- 


_ We hold it to be impossible to resist the 
argument, that the several states, as sovereign 


fiolation of the constitution, to judge each for 
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uperior to the authority of the parties, the 
arties themselves must be the rightful judge 


as been pursued or violated.” ‘* The consti- 
tion,” continues Mr. Madison, “ was formed 
y the sanction of the states, given by each in 
3 sovereign capacity ; the states, then, heing 
arties to the constitutional compact, and in 
eir sovereign capacity, it follows of neces- 





uthority to decide in the last resort whether 
nsequeptly, that, as the parties to it, they 


uestions as may be of sufficient maguitude 

require their interposition.” If this right 
oes not exist in the several states, then it is 
lear that the discretiun of Congress, and not 


vuld amount to the ‘*seizing the rights of 


ands of the general Government, with a 
ower assumed to bind the states not only in 


er; which wonld be to surrender the form 
f Government we have chosen, to live under 
ne deriving its power from its own will.” 


rties to the compact, must possess the power, 
hcase of “gross, deliberate, and palpable 


self, as well of the infraction as the mode and 
easure of redress,”’ or ours is a consolidated 
vvernment ‘* without limitation of powers,” 
submission to which Mr. Jefferson has 
blemnly pronounced to be a greater evil than 
sunion itself. If, to borrow the language 
Madisou’s Report, ** the deliberate exercise 
dangerous powers palpably withheld by the 
nstitution, could not justify the parties to it 
interposing even so far as to arrest the 
ogress of the evil, and thereby to preserve 
le constitution itself, as well as to provide for 
safety of the parties to it, there would be 
‘end to all relief from usurped powers, and 
direct subversion of the right: specified or 
oguised under all the state constitutions, as 
| as a plain denial of the fundamental prin- 
le on which our independence itself was 
lared. The only plausible objection that 
in be urged against this right, so indispen- 
le to the safety of the states, is that it. may 
bused. But this danger is believed tw be 
bgether imaginary. Sv long as our union 
It as a blessing—and this will be just sor 
g as the federal Government shall confine 
bperation within the acknowledged Jimits 
he charter—there will be po temptation for 
state to interfere with the harmonious 


ration of the system. There will exist )pressed ber 


Strongest motives to induce forbearance, | 
ggression ou either 
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of degraded and dependent colonies; but 


that our bond of union is formed by mu- 


tual sympathies and common interests. The 
true answer to this objection has been given 
bv Mr. Madison, which he says, ‘* Itdovs not 
follow however, that because the states, as so- 
vereign parties tu the constitutional compact, 
must ultimately decide whether it has been 
violate i, thatsuch a decision ought to be in- 
terposed, either in a hasty manner, or on 
doubtful and inferior vecasions. Evep in the 
case of ordinary conventions between different 
nations, it is always laid down that the breach 
must be both wilful and material to justify aa 
application of the rule. But in the case of an 
intimate andconstitutional union, like that of 
of the United States, it is evident that the in- 
terposition of the parties, in their sovereign 
capacity, can be called for by occasions only 
deeply and essentially affecting the vital prin- 
ciples of their political system.” Experience 
demonstrates that the danger is not thata 
state will resort to her sovereign rights too 
frequently, or on light and trivial occasions, 
but that she may shrink from asserting them 
as often as may be necessary. 

lt is maintained by South Carolina, that 
according to the true spirit of the constitution, 
it becomes Congress, in all emergencies like 
the present, either to remove the evil by le- 
gislation, or to solicit of the states the call of 
a convention ; and that on a failure to obtain 
by the consent of three-fourths ofall the states 
an amendment, giving the disputed power, it 
must be regarded as never baving been in- 
tended to be given. These principles have 
been distinetly recognised by the President 
himself, in his message to Congress at the 
commencement of the present session, and 
they seem only to be impracticable absurdities 
when asserted by South Carolina, or made ap- 
plicable to her existing controversy with the 
federal Government. 

But it seems that South Carolina receives 
from the President no credit for her sincerity, 
when it is declared, through her chief magis- 
trate, that “‘ she sincerely and auxiously 
seeks and desires the submission of her 
grievances, to a convention of all the states.” 
‘* The only alternative (says the President) 
which she presents, is the repeal of all the 
acts for raising revenue; leaving the Govern- 
ment without the means of support, or an 
acquiescence in the dissolution of our union.” 
South Carolina has presented no such alter- 
natives, If the President had read the ducu- 
ments which the convention caused to be 
forwarded to him for the express purpose of 
making: known her wishes and her views, be 
would have found that South Carolina asks no 
more than that the tariff should be reduced to 
the revenue standard: and has distinctly ex- 
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found, in the exposition put forth by the con- 
vention itself, a distinct appeal to our sister 
states for the call of a convention; and the 
expression of au entire willinguess on the part 
of South Carolina to submit the controversy 
to that tribunal. Even at the very moment 
when he was indulging in these unjust aod 
injurious imputations upon the people of 
South Carolina, aud their late highly-respected 
chief magistrate, a resolution bad actually 
been passed through both branches of our 
legislature, demanding a call of that very con- 
vention to which he declares that she had no 
desire that an appeal should be made. 

It dues not become the dignity of a sove- 
reign state to notice, in the spirit which 
might be considered as belonging to the occa- 
sion, the uowarrantable imputations in which 
the President has thought proper to indulge 
in relation to South,Carolipa, the proceedings 
of ber citizeus and constituted authorities. 
He has noticed, only to give it countenance, 
that miserable slander which imputes the 
noble stand that our people have taken in de- 
fence of their rights and liberties to a faction 
instigated by the efforts of a few ambitious 
leaders, who have got up au excitement for 
their own personal aggrandisement. ‘The 
motives and characters of those who have 
been subjected to these unfounded imputa- 
tions are beyond the reach of the President of 
the United States. ‘The sacrifices that they 
have made, and difficulties and trials through 
which they may have yet to pass, will leave v0 
doubt as to the disinterested motives and no- 
ble impulses of patriotism and honour by 
which they are actuated. Could they have 
been induced to separate their own personal 
interests from those of the people of Suuth 
Carolina, and have consented to abandon 
their duty to the state, no one knows better 
than the President bimself that they might 
have been honoured with the highest mani- 
festations of public regard, and, perhaps, in- 
stead of being the objects of vituperation, 
might even now have been basking in the 
sunshine of executive favour. This topic 
is alluded to merely for the purpose of 
guarding the peop'e of our sister states 
against the fatal delusion that South Caro- 
lina has assumed her present position un- 
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less that they will be driven from the vindica- 
tion of their rights by the intimidation of the 
dauger of domestic discord, and threats of 
lawless violence. The brave men who have 
thrown themselves into the breach in defence 
of the rights and liberties of their country, are 
not to be driven from their holy purpose by 
such means. Even unmerited obloquy, and 
death itself, have no terrors for him who feels 
and kvows that he is engaged in the perform- 
ance of a sacred duty, The people of South 
Caroliva are well aware that, however passion 
aud prejudice may obtain for a season the 
mastery of the public mind, reason and justice 
must, soover or later, reassert their empire ; 
and that, whatever may be the event of this 
contest, posterity will do justice to their 
motives, and to the spotless purity and devoted 
patriotism with which they have entered into 
ap arduous and most unequal conflict, and the 
unfaltering courage with which, by the bles- 
sing of Heaven, they will maintain it. 

The whole argument, so faras it is designed 
at this time to enter into it, is now disposed 
of; aud it is necessary to advert to some pas- 
sages in the proclamation which cannot be 
passed over in silence. The President dis- 
tinctly intimates that itis his determination 
to exert the right of putting dowo the opposi- 
tion of South Caroliva to the tariff by force of 
arms. He. believes himself invested with 
power to duthis under that provision of the 
constitution which directs him ‘“ to take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed.” Now, 
if by this it was only meant to be asserted 
that, under the laws of Congress now in force, 
the President would feel himself bound to aid 
the civil tribunals in the manuer therein pre- 
scribed, supposing such laws to be constitu- 
tional, no just exception could be taken to 
this assertion of executive duty. But if, as 1s 
manifestly intended, the President sets up the 
claim to judge for himself in what manuer 
the laws are to be enforced, and feels himself 
at liberty to call forth the militia, and eveo 
the wilitary and naval forces of the union, 
against the state of South Carolina, her con- 
stituted authorities and citizens, then it 16 
clear that he assumes a power not only not 
conferred on the executive by the constitution, 





der the intluence of a temporary excite- 
ment, and to warn them that it has been 
the result of the slow but steady progress of 


ublic opinion for the last ten years; that! 


itis the act of the people themselves, taken 
in conformity with the spirit of resolutions 
repeatedly adopted in their primary assem- 
blies, and the solemn determination of the 
legislature, publicly announced more than 
two years ago. Letthem vot so far deceive 
themselves on this subject as to persevere in 
a course which must in the end inevitably 
produce a dissolution of the union, under the 
vain expectation that the great body of the 
people of South Carolina, listening to the 
councils of the President, will ackuowledge 
their error, or retrace their steps ; and still 


but which belongs to no despot upon earth 
exercising a less unlimited authority than the 
| Autocrat of all the Russias; an authority 
which, if submitted to, would at once reduce 
the free people of these United States to a state 
| of the most abject and degraded slavery. But 
the President has no power whatsoever 
execute the law except in the mode and man- 
ner prescribed by the laws themselves. 00 
looking iuto these laws, it will be seen that he 
has no shadow or semblance of authority 
execute auyof the threats which he has throw® 
out against the good people of South Carolin 
The Act of 28, Pebeuart 1795, gives the 
President authority to call forth the militia 
in case of an invasion ‘ by a foreign natio® 
or Jodian tribe.” By the 2d section of that 
Act, it is provided that ‘ whenever the laws 
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of the United States shall be opposed, or the | too sacred a regard to their duties, to hesitate 


execution thereof obstructed in auy state, 
by combinations tuo powerful to be sup- 
pressed by the ordinary course of judicial 

roceedings, or by the powers vested 
in the marshals by this Act, it shall be 
lawful fur the President of the United States 
to call forth the militia of such state, or of any 
other state or states, as may be necessary to 
suppress such combinatious, and to cause the 
laws tu be duly executed.”” The words here 
used, though they might be supposed to be 
very comprehensive in their import, are re- 
strained by those which follow. By the next 
section it is declared that, ‘* whenever it may 
be necessary in the judgment of the Presideut 
to use the military force hereby directed to be 
called forth, the President shail forthwith, by 
proclamation, command such insurgents to 
disperse and retire peaceably to their respec- 
tive abodes within a limited time.” Ou read- 
iug these two sections together, it is mauifest 
that they relate entirely to combinations of 
individuals acting of themselves without any 
lawful authority. Theconstituted authorities 
acting under the laws of the state, and its ci- 
tizeos yielding obedience to its commauds, 
cannot possibly be considered as a mere mob, 
formiug combinations against the authority 
aud laws of the union, to be dispersed by an 
executive proclamation, and any attempt so 
to treat them would be a gross and palpable 
violaiion of the sovereign authority of the 
state, aud an offence punishable criminally in 
her own courts. Whether the late proclama- 
tion of the President was intended as a com- 
pliance with the previsions of this act does not 
very clearly appear; but, if so, it can only 
be considered as directed against the state, 
since the laws of te United States have cer- 
taivly not been forcibly obstructed by combi- 
hations of any sort, and it is certainly worthy 
of observatiou that the command extended to 
the peopleis not that they should disperse, 
but they should reassemble ia convention, and 
repeal the obnoxious ordinance. 

The power of the President, so far as this 
subject is embraced, in relation to the army 
aud navy, is exactly co-extensive with that 
over the militia. By the lst section of the act 
of 3. March, 1407, it is expressly provided, 
that in all cases of obstruction to the laws of 
the United States, or of any individual state, 
where it is lawful for the President to call 
forth the militia for the purpose of causing 
the laws to be duly executed, it shall be law- 
ful for him to employ for the same purpose 
Such part of the land or naval force of the 
United States as may be necessary, having 
first observed all the pre-requisites of the law 
in that respect. Here then is seen that unless 
the President is resolved to disregard all con- 
Stilutional obligations, and to trample the 
laws of his country uader his feet, he has no 
authority whatever to use force against the 
State of South Carolina; and should he at- 
tempt to do so, the patriotic citizens of this 





one moment in as ge invasiou, come frum 


what quarter it may. Could they be deterred 
by the threats of lawless violence, or any 
apprehensiou of consequences, from the faith- 
ful perfurmauce of their duty, they would feeb 
that they were the unworthy descendants of 
the ** Pinckneys, Sumters, and Rutledges, 
and a thousand other names which adorn the 
pages of our revolutionary history ;"’ some of 
whom have just gone from among us, and 
heen gathered to their fathers, leaving as a 
legacy their solemn injunction that we should 
never abandon this contest until we sball lave 
obtaived “a fresh understanding of the bar- 
gain,” and restored the liberties for which 
they fought and bled, Others still lioger 
among us, animating us by their example, 
and exhorting us to maintain that ‘* sulemn 
ordinance and declaration” which they have 
subscribed with their own names, and 1p sup- 
port of which they have ‘* pledged their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred hovour.”’ 

The annals which record the struggles of 
freedom show us that rulers in every age, and 
every country, jealous of their power, have re- 
sorted to the very same means to extinguish 
in the bosom of man that noble instinct of li- 
berty which prompts him to resist oppression. 
The system by which tyrants in every age 
have attempted to obliterate this sentiment, 
aud tocrush the spirit of the people, consists 
iu the skilful employment of promises and 
threats—in alternate efforts to encourage 
their hopes and excite their fears—to show 
that existing evils are exaggerated, the dan- 
ger of resistance great, and the difficulties in 
the way of success insuperable—and, finally, 
tu sow dissensions amovg the people by 
creating jealousies, aud exciting a distrust 
of those whose counsels and example may be 
supposed to have an important bearing on the 
success of their cause. 

These, with animated appeals to the loyalty 
of the people, and an imposing array of mili- 
tary force, constitute the means by. which the 
people have in every age been reduced to 
slavery. When we turn to the pages of our 
own history, we fiud that such were the mea- 
sures resurted to, at the commencement of 
our own glorious revolution, to keep our fa- 
thers in subjection to Great Britain ; aud such 
are the means vow used to induce the people 
of Carolina to “ retrace their steps,” aud to re- 
main for ever degraded colonists, governed 
not in reference to their own interests, but the 
interests of others. Our fathers were told, as 
we now are, that their grievances were in a 
great measure imaginary. They were pro- 
mised, as we have been, that those grievances 
should be redressed. They were told, as 
we now are, that the people were misled by a 
few designing men, whose object was a disso- 
lution of the union, avd their own self-ag~ 
grandisement. They were told, as we now 
are, of the danger that would be incurred by 
disobedience to the laws. The power and 





state kuow too well their own rights, and have 


resources of the mother country were then, as 
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now, ostentatiously displayed in insulting con- 
trast with the scattered population and feeble 


resources on which we could alove rely ; aud | 


the punishment due to treason and rebellion 
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The President has intimated in his procla- 
mation that a standing army is about to be 
raised to carry secession into effect. South 
Carolina desires that her true position shali 


was held out as the certain fate of all who | be clearly understood both at home and abroad, 
should disregard the paternal efforts of their | Her object is not ‘‘ disunion’’—she has raised 


royal master to bring back his erring children 
to the arms of their indulgent mother. They 
were com manded,as we have been, to “‘ retrace 
their steps.” Butthough divided amoog them- 
selves to a greater extent than we are now, 
without an organized government, and desti- 
tute of arms and resources of every descrip- 
tion, they bid defiance to the tyraot’s power, 
and refused obedience to his canmands. They 
incurred the legal guilt of rebellion, and 
braved the dangers both of the scaffold aud the 
field in opposition to the colossal power, of 
their eckuowledged sovereign, rather than 
submit to the imposition of taxes light and 
inconsiderable in themselves, but imposed 
without their consent for the benefit of others. 
And what is our present condition? We bave 
an organized Government, and a populatiou 
three times as great as that which existed in 
1776. Weare maintaiming not only the rights 
and liberties of the people, but the sovereignty 
of our own state, against whose authority 
rebellion may be committed, but in obedience 
to whose commands ne map can commit trea- 
son. We are struggling against unconstitu- 
tional aud oppressive taxation, imposed upoa 
us not only without our consent, but in defi- 
ance of our repeated remoustrances and so- 
lemn protesis. Inosuch a quarrel, our duty to 
our country, ourselves, and our posterity, is 
too plain to be mistaken, We will stand upon 
the svil of Carolina, and maintain the sove- 
reigu authority of the state, or be buried be- 
peath its ruins. Asunhappy Poland fell before 
the power of the Autocrat, so may Carolina 
be crushed by the power of her evemies; but 
Poland was vot surrounded by free and inde- 
pendent states, interested, like herself, in pre- 
veuting the establishment of the very tyranny 
which they are called upon to impose upon a 
Sister state. If, in spite of our common kin- 
dred, and common interests, the glorious re- 
collections of the past, and the proud hopes 
of the future, South Carolina should be coldly 
abandoned to her fate, and reduced to sub- 
jection by an unholy combination among her 
sister states—which is believed to be utterly 





no ‘standing army,” and if driven to repel 
invasion or resist aggression, she will do so 
by the strong arms and stout hearts of her 
citizens. South Carolina has solemoly pro- 
claimed her purpose ; that purpose is the vin- 
dication of her rights. She has professed a 
sincere attachment to the Union; and that to 
the utmost of her power she will endeavour to 
preserve it, ‘* but believe that for this end it 
is ber duty to watch over aud oppose any in- 
fraction of those principles which constitute 
the only basis of that union, because a faith. 
ful observance of them can alone secure its 
existence ; that she venerates the constitution 
and will protect and defend it,” against every 
aggression either foreign or domestic, * but 
above all, that she ‘estimates as beyond all 
price her liberty, which she is unalterably 
determined never to surrender, while she has 
the power to maintain it,” 

The President denies, in the most positive 
terms, the right of a state, under any circum- 
stances, to recede from the unien, and puts 
this denial on the ground ** that from the 
time the states parted with so many powers as 
to constitute jointly with the other states a 
single nation, they cannot from that period 
possess any right to secede.” What then re- 
mains of those ‘* rights of the states,” for 
which the President professes so “* high are- 
vereuce!”’ In whatdo they consist? and by 
what tenure arethey held? The uncontrolled 
will of the federal Government. Like any 
other petty corporation, the states may exert 
snch powers, and such only, as may be per- 
mitted by their superiors, When they step 
beyond these limits, even a federal officer will 
set at nought their decrees, repeal their so- 
lemn ordinances, proclaim their citizens to be 
traitors, and reduce them to subjection by mi- 
litary force ; and if when driven to desperation 
they should seek a refuge iu secession, they are 
to be told that they have bound themselves to 
those who have perpetrated or permitted these 
snorenitien, in the iron bunds ofa ‘* Perpetual 

pion.” 


If these principles could be established, 


impossible—and the doctrines promulgated | then, indeed, would the days of our liberty be 
by the President are to become the founda- | numbered, and the republic will have found a 


tions of a new system cemented by the blood | master. 


If South Carolina had not already 


of our citizens, it matters not what may be | taken her stand against the usurpation of the 


our lot. Under such a Government, as there 


could be no liberty, so there could be no 


security, either for our persous or our property. | 


federal Government, heeo would have been aa 
occasion when she must have felt herself 1m-~- 
pelled, by every impulse of patriotism 4m 


But there is one couselation, of which, iu | every sentiment of duty, to stand forth in opea 
the providence of God no people can be de- | defiance of the arbitary degrees of the execu- 
prived without their own consent—the proud |tive, when a sovereign state is denounced, 
consciousness Of having done their duty. If! her authority decided, the allegiance of her 
our country must be enslaved, let her not be citizens denied, and she is threatened with 


dishonoured by her own sons! 


Let them not military power to reduce herto obedience 


** forget the chains themselves by which their will of one of the functionaries of the fed 


liberties are to be manacled.”’ 


| Government, by whom she is com 
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rees. Surely the time has come when it 
sust be seen whether the people of the several 
tes have indeed Jost the spirit ofthe revulu- 
on; and whether they are to become the 
ling instruments of an unhallowed despo- 
im. In such a sacred cause South Caroliva 
il feel that she is striking not for her own, 
but the liberties of the union and the rights of 
map, and she confidently trusts, that the issue 
this contest will be an example tu freemen, 
nd alesson to rulers throughout the world. 
Fellow-Citizens—In the name and behalf 
f the state of South Carolina, 1 de once 
ore solemnly-warn you against all attempts 
» seduce you from your primary allegiance 
the state—I charge you to be fanhiul to 
our duty as citizens of South Carolina, and 
arnestly exhort you to disregard those ‘‘ vain 
enaces” of military force, which, if the 
resident, in violation of all his constitu- 
onal obligations, and of your most sacred 
ichts, should be tempted to employ, it would 
come your solemn duty at alt hazards to 
sist. 1 require you to be fully prepared to 
stain the dignity and protect the liberties 
fthe state, if need be, with your ‘‘ lives and 
prtunes.” And may that great and good 
ing, who, as ** a father careth for his 
bildren,” inspire us with that holy zeal, ina 
od cause, which is the best safeguard of our 
ghts'and liberties. 
In testimony thereof I have caused the 
al of the state (L. +s.) to be hereunto 
pane aud have signed the same with my 
nd, 
» Done at Columbia, this 20th day of De 
mber, in the year of our Lord, 1832, and in 
he independence of the United States, the 
ty-seventh, 
ROBERT Y. HAYNE, 
By the Governor. 
SAMUEL HAMMOND, 
Secretary of State. 
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From the LONDON GAZETTE, 
Fripay, JAN. 25, 1833. 


INSOLVENTS. 
VERY, J. W., Canterbury, tinman, 
VANS, J., Haverfordwest, baker. 
OXON, J., Southampton, chemist. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
ILLARD, S., Gloucester, victualler. 


BANKRUPTS. 
AKER, T., Rye, Sussex, tea-dealer. 

ALE, T., Birmingham, saddler. 

AKE, D., St.John-street, West Smithfield, 
dealer in beer. 
T'LACK, W., Littleport, Cambridgeshire, 
common-brewer. 
IRE, W. F., Cooper’s-row, Tower-bill, 
Wwine-merchant, 
YWARDS, B. C., and R. Blakeway,Stour- 
cage, linen-d rs. 

ASON, G. V., Chichester-place, Battle- 
bridge, bookseller. at 















tear from ‘her archives” her ‘most solemn | 
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MACNIN, M., Finsbury-circus, merchant. 
_MANDER, G., Warwick, coal-merchant. 
MERCER, J., Liverpool, joiner. 
MEREDITH, A., Bristol, coal-merchant, 
ROBERTS, R., Birmingham, plumber. 
SWIFT, T. C., Eastchurch, Kent, victualler. 
WYATT, B. D., Augusta-street, Regent's- 
park, timber- merchant. 
WYATT, H., Northumberland-street, Mary- 
bonne, general dealer. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
HARPER, J., Clynelish, Sutherlandshire, 
distiller. 
WATSON, T., Spittal of Glenshee, innkeeper. 


Tuespay, JAN. 29, 1633. 
INSOLVENTS. 
BARBER, J. jun., and W. Davey, Cateaton- 
street, dressing-case-makers. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
SHAW, J., Great St. Helen’s, general dealer. 


BANKRUPTS. 

ATTWOOD, J., Winchcomb, Gloucestershire, 
victualler. 

BREN NAND, W., and H. Whitworth, Lever 
Banks, and S. Brennand, Heaps, Lancashire, 
calico- printers. 

CLARK, P., Clement’s-lane, tavern-keeper. 

COLMAN, S., Shottisham, Norfolk, miller. 

DUNCAN,D. Tooley-st., Southwark, victualler. 

HAMLIN, R., Poland-street and Maddex- 
street, tailor. 

HENZELL, J., Manchester, glass-cutter. 

HOLLINGSWORTH, J.,-Southsea, printer. 

ILBERY, J., Doughty-st., St. Pancras, mercht. 

JOHNS, J., Devonport, printer. 

LAMPORT, G., Newgate-market, salesman, 

M‘LEAN, J., Liverpool, baker. 

NELSON, G.; Woolwich, currier. 

POCOCK, T., Speen, Berks, sheep-dealer. 

SAMPSON, S., Stock Exchange, and Wands- 
worth-road, broker. 

WOOD, W. jun., Bognor, chemist. 

WORTH, G., Clerkenwell, licensed victualler, 





LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-Lane, Corn-Excwance, Jan, 28.— 
We had at this moring’s market a more ex- 
tensive supply of Kentish wheat than we have 
received for some time past, which, with a fair 
arrival from Essex and Suffolk, added to some 
samples left over from Friday's market, exhi- 
bited a large show, and caused the trade to 
rule extremely dull. Some of the fresh Keut- 
ish samples were very fine, and obtained fully 
the rates of this day week, but the general 
runs could have been purchased at Is. per qr., 
and secondary and inferior qualities at 2s. per 
qr.» less mosey. The quality for the most 
part was not equal to that of last Monday, and 
the business transacting altogether very li- 
mited. Old granary wheat met with little 
— In bonded descriptions nothing 

ng: 

Barley ‘was in moderate supply. Bright 
malting qualities realised their former - 





tions, but stained sorts were cheaper, nd- 
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ing and distillery dull at their present low 
rates. 
Malt continues extremely difficult to quit. 
Oats were very heavy sale, and former 
prices barely sustained. Purchasers refrained 
from coming forward, in expectation, on the 





chauge of wind, of receiving large supplies. 

Oid beans were in limited request at last 
week's prices. New were ls. cheaper. 

White peas maintain their quotation, and 
the stock very limited. Hog and grey ditto 
proved very dull sale. 

Flour experienced a steady demand, and 
ship qualities were 6d. per sack dearer than 
on last Monday. 


Wheat occcccece se'vces cove O68. to Be. 
Rye .cccccccccccccescccccs SoS. te 358, 
Barley . .ccccecccccecccess 2a5- tO 245, 
fine.. Ce eteeeeseeeee 30s. to 33s. 
Peas, White .....ceccceee 32%. to S4s, 
—— Boilers ..........+- 38s. to 405, 
m—— Grey -ceccecscceece JAS. to 35s, 
Den. Ceaesaceesne coos —5. tO —8, 
ET oi aa ioe eae 5 e- 29s. to 3ls. 
Oats, Scotch Potato ....... 23s. to 25s. 
ge Biba. eccccece -- 14s. te 18s, 
Flour, persack ............ 488. to 50s, 


PROVISIONS. 
Bacon, Middles, new, —s. to —s. per cwt. 
Sides, new... —s, to —s. 
Pork, India, new,... 126s. Od. to s. 
Mess, new ...75s. Od. to —s. per barl 
Butter, belfast ....84s. to —s. per cwt. 
Carlow ..... 80s. to 88s. 
Cork ......60s. to 82s, 
Limerick ..—s. to —s, 
Waterford... 76s. to 80s, 
Dublin ....74s. to 76s. 
Cheese, Cheshire....50s. to 70s, 
— Gloucester, Double, . 50s. to 62s. 
Gloucester, Single. ..46s. to 50s, 
Edam ..... ..48s. to 50s, 
——— Gouda ...... 488. to 50s. 
Hams, Irish..., ....50s. to 60s. 






































SMITHFIELD.—Jan. 28. 


This day's supply of beasts was moderately 
good, both as 'o pumbers and quality ; but the 
supp'y of each kind of small stock was rather 
limited. Trade was throughout very dull; 
with beef at a depression of full 2d. per stone ; 
with mutton, veal, and pork, at barely Friday’s 
quotations. 

The beasts consisted of about equal numbers 
of short-horns and Devonshire (chiefly) steers 
and oxen, with some cows and heifers ; Welsh 
runots, and Scots, or Norfolk home-breds, with, 
perhaps, about 200 Herefords, as many Town's- 
end cows, and a few Sussex aud Irish beasts, 
Staffurds, &c. 

Full three-fifths of the sheep appeared to be 
new Leicesters, of the South Down and white- 
faced crosses, in the proportion of about one 
of the former to three of the latter; about a 
tenth South Downs; avd the remaining three- 
tenths about equal numbers of Kents, Kent- 
ish balf-breds, and old Leicesters; with a few 











































old Lincolns, horned and polled Norfolks 
horned aud polled Scotch and Welch sheep 
horned Dorsets, &c. 

Beasts, 2,467 ; sheep, 17,880; calves, 9}. 
pigs, 160. 


MARK-LANE.—Friday, Feb. 1. 


The arrivals are moderate, with the a 
the same as on Monday. 


THE FUNDS. 
3 per Cent, Fri. , Sat. \Mon. Toes.| Wed. Thar, § 
Cons. Ann, \ 86§| 67%) 873) 874 88} 
ee —— ee] 
OBBETT’S MAGAZINE, a Monthly 
Review of Politics, History, Science, 
Literature, Arts, &c. &c. is published this day, 
The Contents of the Number for this Mouth 
are as fullow :—1. Will it be Suffered tw 
Work ?—2. Portraits of the Senate.—3. La 
Huitaine, with Translation.—4. The “ Swinvish 
Multitude."—5. The Masque of Anarcliy, 4 
Poew.—6. Review : * Journal of a Natural: 
ist."—7. Population and Employment.—%, 
Patriotism ; or, our Love for and Duty to ou 
Country.—¥. Lectures on Music, with Con- 
certed Illustrations. —10. The Leading News- 
paper Press.—11. The Flight of Israel; 4 
Fragment.—12. On the Preseut State of the 
Country, with regard to the Debt and the 
Taxes.—13. Banim’s Novels.—14. The Dutch 
War.—15. Scenes in the Sister Island.—|6. 
The Irish Monthly Magazine.—17. Going to 
Sea.—18 Ireland —19. Mr.O’Connell’s Letter, 
—20. Sonnet.—21. ‘*‘ Annual Parliaments, 
Universal Suffrage, and Vote by Ballot.” 
22. What Properties a Parliament Man should 
have. 

Published at No. 11, Bolt-court, Flee 
street; and by Efingham Wilson, Royal Ex 
change. To be had of Newsmen and Book: 
sellers throughout the country. 
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OHN DEAN, 112, Half-paved-court, Se 
lisbury-square, has a complete set 
* CoBBeTT’s Poxiticat Recistek ” for sale. 
He begs also to inform the public, that be 
supplies ‘* Copperr’s Poxiticat Recister, 
and all other Vewspapers, Reviews, and Pe- 
riodical Publications, upon receiving @ qua 
ter's payment in advance, or an order for (ht 
purpose upon some person in Town. 
N. B. Newspapers the day after publicatio® 
at a reduced price, ot oe 


THE WEEKLY TRUE SUN. | 
N SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 10. willbe 
published, the First Number of ' 
WEEKLY TRUE SUN, a Journal of Politics 
News,and Literature, to aid the MANY iv thet 
struggles with the FEW. | Under the samt 
management as the DAILY TRUE SUN. ‘ 
*,* A Country Edition will leave tow® °! 
Saturday’s Post. Office 366, Strand. Orders 
received through all the Newsmen. 
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